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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Comments on Corpulence, Lineaments of Lean-« 
ness, Mems. and Maxims on Diet and Die- 
tetics. By William Wadd, Esq., F.L,S., 
Sur, Extraordinary to the King. 8vo. 
pp- 170. London, 1828. J. Ebers and Co. 

Mr. Wapp is a surgeon of. eminence ; he is 

not, however, more eminent in his profession 

than distinguished for his bonhomie.and love 
of a joke—in good truth, he is like Yorick, 

a fellow of infinite jest, as the book before 

us abundantly proves. We thank Heaven 

we. are not fat, otherwise our frame would 
infallibly have sustained injury from.,the 
merriment to which it has been subjected 
during our perusal of these Comments. .The 
merit of Mr. Wadd’s former publications had 
prepared us to antjcipate much pleasure in 
renewing his acquaintance, ‘though to.find 
nil nisi bonum was hardly to: be expected in 
fn essay on Corpulence, however consistent 
with the Lineaments of Leanness. But. this 
volume, though lean in its dimensions, is abso- 

Jutely a Lambert in the fulness of its humours, 

its ll stories, and good things, clothing 

.a structure of m@ch useful and philosophical 
observation, for which the author is. entitled 
to the wiehes Of all who desire. that: their 

portions may be neither eustailed nor 


ines other al, it Sah. <eh@Mcter of the 
book as a provocative of smiles and laughter 
that we would draw our,.réaders’ ‘attention ; 
and in this view ft would be unpardonable to 
omit mention of the etchings with which it is 
illustrated, and which are just as spirited as 
their fat subjects are onerose, and the designer’s 
jokes as broad.as the author’s whims.* Mr. 
Wadd seems in his introductory observations 
to. bé insome state of suspense as to the effects 
ofioat ng considered with reference to his 
subject ; and while he half intimates his pro- 
fessional disapprobation of the eating system, 
omits no opportunity of giving side-wind hits 
at the abstinent school, the bearers of the ¥ 
** plures crapula quam gladius.” ; 

ow, as we are avowed champions of the 
doctrine, that, as man is an eating animal, he 
ought to eat the best he can get, we would set 
up Ude’s admirable observation on the effects 
of cookery .on health, asthe true creed on this 
subject ; any thing which Mr. Wadd or his pro- 
fessional friends may sing or say to the contrary 
in any-wise, Shewitesading. “ Nature,”’ says 
that prince of cooks, “* affords a simple remedy 
against the-abuse of good cheer—abstinence. 
If you have eaten too much, doubtless you will 
feel inconvenience.”” In these few words lies 
seen ought to notice the title-page, 
of Hi us, Or 


It represents a 
verse, , the thinnest emblem that could 
chosen. I 





which is equall 
with the head 

some such r—re- 

ve been 


the solution of the versata questio. A guest 
at a good table eats of the soup, the fish, the 
entrées, .the entremets, the réti, the dessert, 
of each as much as would make a Christian’s 
dinner, and then goes home, fils sick, and abuses 
good cookery. The fool! had he eaten the 
same quantity of his coarse fare, pork-chops 
and cabbage, he would,.have infallibly, died, 
The skill of the cuisinier, which he reprobates, 
has sayed his life. 

But we keep the reader from an..excellent 
dish, Mr. Wadd’s facetie. Read these anec- 
dotes illustrative of the inconveniences of cor- 
pulence. 

“ Mr. B——, of Bath, a remarkably large, 
eorpulent, and powerful man, wanting to go by 
the mail, endeavoured to secure a place a short 
time before it started. .Being told it was full, 
hestill determined to get admission, and open- 
ing the door, which no one near him venturing 
to oppose, he got in. When the other pas- 
sengérs came, the ostler reported that there 
was a gentleman in the coach: he was re. 
quested to: come out; but having drawn up 
the blind, he remained quiet. Hearing, how- 
ever, a consultation omthe means of making 
him alight, and a propOsalsto ‘ pull him out,’ 
he let down the blind,;and, laying his enor- 
mous hand on th, «édge.of the door, asked who 
would dare to pull:him out,-drew up the blind 
again, and, waiting some time, fell asleep. 
About one in the x Mig “he: awoke, anil 
calling out to know whereabouts he was on 
the journey, he pereeived, what was thé fact, 
that, to end the. alteroation with him, the 
horses had been put to another coach, and that 
he had spent. the-night at the inn door at 
Bath, where he had taken possession of the 
carriage, —A similar. occurrence took place 
lately at Huddersfield. A gentleman went to 
a proprietor of one of the coaches to take a 
passage for Manchester; but, owing to the 
enormous size of his person, he was refused, 
wuless he would consent to be taken as lumber, 
at nine-pence per stone, hinting at the same 
time the advantage of being split in two. The 
gentleman was not to be disheartened by this 
disappointment, but adopted the plan of sending 
the ostler of one of the inns to take a place for 
him, which he did, and in the morning wisely 
took the .precaution of fixing himself in the 
coach with the assistance of the bystanders, 
from whence he was not to be removed easily. 
Thus placed, he was taken to his destination. 
The cansequence was, on his return he was 
necessitated to adopt a similar process, to the 
no small disappointment of the proprietors, 
who were compelled to convey three‘ gentle- 
men, who had previously taken their places, in 
a chaise, as there was no room beside this gen- 
tleman, who weighs about thirty-six stone !” 

Good as these are, we have one or two in our 
own remembrance which, we think, excel them. 
They relate to a late worthy distributor of 
stamps in the country, whose size was rather 
unusual. ‘It was his custom, when contem- 





plating a journey by the stage, to take two 
Pie for his: own use. Being called from 
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home hastily on one occasion, he sent a Mer. 
ous to engage’ two inside places in the —_. 
mail, The messenger returned. ‘* Well, John, 
have you: taken my two places?” “I have 
taken two, au’t please your honour; but they 
had not two insides empty, so I took one inside 
and one out.??’ Another time, the same gentle. 
man actually, succeeded in taking two inside 
places; but, on. geing to the vehicle, he found 
two fellow-travellers, one on each seat of the 
coach. _He remonstrated in vain: one gentle. 
man could not ride with his back to the horses, 
nor the other the contrary way. He appealed 
to the coach proprietors. Their answer was, 
** Sir, you engaged two inside places, and there 
they are.’’ The joke, which was premeditated, 
ended in a rump and dozen being exacted from 
our obese traveller, as the consideration for one 
of the inmates of the coach ‘changing sides. 
** In enumerating the little miseries of the 
corpulent, their exposure to ridicule should not 
be forgotten. Even the austerity of Queen 
Elizabeth could relax into a joke on, the fat 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, whom.she was ically 
pleased to define as.‘ vir inguis,’ ing 
‘right meérrilie,’* Sir Nicholas’s | lodged 
well.’ The good-humoured aptiquary, Grose, 
"he bolght sacge of hit "God. blew, you 
* he t meat ‘o Bats u 
sir,’ said the paviers ‘to. the _enotrhous dan: 
bridge professor, as he’ passed, over their work. 
Christopher Smart, the t y of Horace, 
celebrated thé three fat béadles of Oxford’; arid 
the fat Physician, Dr. Stafford, wag fot allowed 
to rest in his grave without‘a within 3 

« Take heed, O good trav'iler, and do not tread bard 

For here lies Dr. Stafford, in‘all this churehyard.’ 
Our good King Edward FV. even made a prac. 
tical joke with the corporators of London; for 
when he invaded France, in 1475, he took care 
to be accompanied by some of the most corpu- 
lent aldermen of Londén—*‘ les bourgeois de 
Londres les plus chargés de ventre,’.— that the 
fatigues of war might the sooner incline them 
to call out for e.° Many illustrious cases 
might have been found in France equal to the 
specimens Edward took with him, even among 
royal and noble persons, of which ‘Charles the 
Fat, Louis le ‘Gros, ‘Sarictius Crassus, and 
Corpus Poetarum, the fat poetic eléctor of Co- 
logne, were notable instances.” 

Mr. Wadd has some diverting remarks on 
the philosophical fancies of the present day ; as- 
serting, with becoming gravity, that “as the 
eraniolagiet will tell you his good or evil pro- 
pensities, so a physician, by the expression of 
his visage, will say what ‘He dines upon ; and, 
moreover, what may not be ge ly known, 
that our personal beauty depénds. upon eatin 
and drinkinig, the ‘ugliness. of the ‘Calmucks 
being solely. owing to their feasting on raw 
flesh.” As a pendant, we will give our gas- 
tronomie friends the idea of a bonne bouche, 
which would be‘new even to Mr. Ude :— 

“ The Calif Merwan II., it is said, could 
never see a nae ee wrapping his hand 





in the corner of-his robe, and ‘tearing out the 
kidney, which he instantly devoured, After 
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eating his bonne bouche, he used to call for 
clean habit; and, in consequence of this be.’ 

attention ‘to personal neatness, when 
he ten thousand greasy vests were found 
in his 


The speculations of Mr. Lorry are alarm- 


ing :—" ; 

me Monsieur , a celebrated French phy- 
sician, ind some curious speculations 
relative to acute: , arising from the ad- 
mixture of bile, milk, or pus, with fat in a 
fluid state. Either of these uniting with the 
last, in certain conditions of the body, would 
produce a sort of tertium quid, in the shape of 
a soapy liquor, causing acute diseases in some, 
and chronic diseases in others; and persons 
have been su to die of consumption, 
when, in fact, they were washed away to the 
other world with their own soap !” 

Mr. Wadd, after this, becomes excessively 
bilious, and we shall quit him for the * cases,” 
all of which are highly curious. The ‘ Ob- 
servations on a Fat Sportsman” are best adapt- 
ed to our purpose :— 

“ This gentleman was an ardent sportsman, 
took excessive exercise, went through great 
exertion in the morning, and in the afternoon 
rewarded his Mobi pam : by eating, drink. 
ing, and sleepi t of his sporting 

set ble , creviadaly Sustained by an oc- 


“he 


; but his 
‘-he\could not 
the woods so vas hd used to 

Was not so easy as formerly to 

§ to carry him.’ ‘ Now, what do 

minend metodo?’ ‘ Keep your. eyes 
and your mouth shut.’ ‘ Poh! non- 
at won't. do for me— give me 


same quel often repeated to 
some yery ble practitioners, that, with M 
liére’s Woctor, they answer, ‘ x des pi- 
lules ; prenez des pilules? The pills this gen- 
tleman wasin search of were to counteract the 
_ effects ofa dose af strong ale, two gallons a day 
being his moderate allowance. As he was not 
“only a merry féllow, but a scholar, I gave him 
the opinion.of an old poet on the subject of 
ale— s 
Nil spissius fla 
Dum bibitur, nil clarius dum mingitur; inde 
Constat, quod jnultas faeces in corpore linquat. 


He laughed, and replied with great good- 

humour, ‘ I how it is: if I am ale-ing all 

day, it follows, of course, I must be ail-ing all 

night. Egad! I can’t help it; I should die 
‘ without it, and I had rather die with it.’” 

We fully agree with Mr. Wadd in his esti- 
mate of Dr. Mandeville’s answer to the Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

‘* Perhaps the most pertinent answer, after 
all, was that given by the celebrated Dr. Man- 
deville to the Earl of Macclesfield. ‘ Doctor, 
is this wholesome ?’ * Does your lordship like 
it?? * Yes.’ ‘ Does it agree with your lord- 
ship?’ ‘ Yes.’ * Why then, it is wholesome.’ 
This was also the opinion of Lord Bacon, a 
tolerably good authority in matters of food, as 
well as philosophy. ‘ There is a wisdom in 
this,’ says he, * beyond the rules of physic; a 
man’s own observation what he finds good of, 
and what he finds hurt of, is the best physic to 
preserve health.’ ” 

Mr. Wadd instances a great variety of cases 
of corpulency, all interesting, and many very 

_humorous. How characteristic of our author, 
who has much of Mathews in his mode of talk- 
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rich and very polité—excepting when ‘ his 
ti pinched him? a term he always used when 
oppressed by uncomfortable sensations. One 
day, ‘ when he was sure he would burst,’ with 
a long face and gloomy looks, he thus addressed 
me: ‘ Lord, sir! I’m very queer—very poorly 
—always poorly—I’ve no stomach,” said he, 
looking me full in the face; ‘ now I want to 
know about diet—what should I eat?’ ‘ No. 
thing.’ * What should Idrink?’ ‘ Nothing.’ 
* Hot or cold?’ This ‘ reductio ad absurdum’ 
took my breath away. He made no alteration 
in his tone, but went on with his queries, most 
of which he kindly answered himself.” 

What will the ladies say to Case XI., and 
the illustration ? And what do our readers 
who are fond of needless physic for imagizary 
diseases think of the prescriptions under the 
homeopathic system ? 

“ The thousandth part of a grain of arsenic 
is the largest dose that should be given, and 
the hundred-thousandth part of a grain is 
enough in ordinary cases! A drop of the spi- 
rituous tincture of sarsaparilla is said to be a 
strong dose; and the seven-millionth part of a 
grain of cucumis colocynthis acts sometimes 
too powerfully! Truly has it been said, some 
doctors let the patient die for fear they should 
kill him ; while others kill the patient for fear 
he should die, In the ancient Theriaca An. 
dromachi there were seventy-two ingredients. 
According to the a ts 2 system, the 
elder, oneof the most innocent of flowers, pro. 
duces 116 symptoms! Supposing Bs 
each article of the Theriaca ' qually p 
ductive, the theriacal ‘would have 
amounted to no less a number than’8,352 ! !” 

The remedy for corpalence by stewing down 
the patient, is not recommended by our author. 
ever, antiquity % sanction it. 

turelianvs” 


nd.vaths, 

Fas Squally objéctiorab 
blé effects of over-stewing, 
ing similar-results to those 
or.the ‘ fat single gentle- 


> 


frémi the 
of General Vitellis, 
man,”:who lived six months, unconsciously, 


ll da 





over a ‘baker’s gven. Newmarket plan is 
more safe and more certdin, according to the 
opinion of the most skilful trainers.. A gentle- 
man who was re¢emmended to. try a, Newmar- 
ket doctor objected. to the journey, having,’ as 
he said, all the requisites at home; viz. ‘a 
small house with a large fire, a son who kept 
him in a perpetual fever, and a very fat wife.’ ”’ 

We shall pass the general, however tempting 
some of the instances, and, reversing the pic- 
ture, see what Mr. Wadd has to say on Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine. 

The following story of the “ cecum”? is highly 
diverting. 

“* But what is the cause of my leanness ?” 
said a thin gentleman, who would have given 
half his fortune for half my fat ; ‘ what is the 
cause of my leanness?” * Demandez-ce & ce 
Dieu!’ * Pho! demand a fiddle-stick’s end! 
I want you to tell me, sir—you, sir; what is 
the cause of my leanness ?? ‘ Well—soyez 
tranquille—be quiet a minute: there is a pre- 
disposition in your constitution to make you 
lean, and a disposition in your constitution to 
keep youso.’ This explanation, about as satis- 
factory as Dr. Thomas Diaphoreus’s exp!ana- 
tion of the properties of opium—‘ quia est in 
ea,’ &c. &c. did not soothe the irritability of 
my lean inquirer, who became, if possible, more 
shrunken and wizened as his heat increased. 
Seeing the nature and temper of my antagonist, 





ing, is the following! 


I went to book with him in another way :— 


was not only amiable but 


WAS @ great advocate | be i 


AND 
Why, 'sir, as to the causes of leanness, there 
y'be many that an ingenious theorist might 
Bt ;—I to you, sir, as 40.4 sensible 
man’ .The storm and heat to subside ; 
an oily word is like an emollient ;—‘ I speak 
to you, sir, as a sensible man, and I am aware 
that it is not sufficient to talk to you in general 
terms, of constitutional peculiarities, digestive 
organs, and alimentary functions; you must 
have a positive, specific cause; and, if possible, 
an explanation of that cause, as plain as the 
specification of a patent.’ ‘ Just so; that is 
what I want: you speak like @ sensible man’ 
(the retort courteous)—‘ Every effect, sir, must 
have a cause; and I want to know whether the 
cause may be in the stomach, or any particular 
part of my inside; and if so, whether by parti- 
cularly directing our attention to that part, 
wherever it may be, we can in any way alter 
itsnature?? * * Finding my patient’s mind 
was bent on localities, I suggested the initesti. 
num cecum for his consideration—the newly 
discovered organ of fat! He had never heard 
of it : this was what he expected of me (another 
retort courteous, for which I owed him one), 
* This was news! What was it ? how was it ? 
: sir, some are of opinion that the cecum 
contains a certain ferment—some that it is 
destined to secrete an important fluid—others 
take it for a second ventricle, wherein the pre. 
pared aliments may be stored up, and so a 
retained, till a thicker and more nutritive juice 
tiay be drawn from them; and how it is a 
Mepot of fat, you will find in the Philosophical 
Transactions,’ He heard this very attentively, 


‘ 


ro {and having passed mutual compliments, and 


being on very terms with each other, he 
favoured me with his unreserved opinion. ‘ I 
r, the application of this dis. 


i are of veries ! 
diffused ove: 

ihe 

re 


ot ete a = F- 

no cecum!’ We quite agreed upon the impos- 
sibility of supplying this defect ; but as ‘ there is 
more in heavep: earth than we dream of in 
our philosophy,’ my philosopher did not like to 
relinquish’ all speculation upon the subject. I 
considered the case beyond surgery. I am not 
sure that I might have been allowed to look at 
the caput coli, though I have known an opera- 
tion done on almost as frivolous grounds. But 
when I told him, that, according to the account 
of the celebrated Hoffman, dogs became rapidly 
fat when their spleen was removed, and that 
Mr. Hunter once removed it from a wounded 
mun, who did very well, there seemed to arige 
a lurking longing, as much as to say, ‘ I wish 
Mr. Hunter had my spleen.’ ” 

We must make room for the following. 

“ The. lean are not less exposed to. ridicule 
than the corpulent. A reverend doctor of di- 
vinity, of very ghostly appearance, was one 
day accosted by a vulgar fellow, who, after 
eyeing him from head to foot, at last said, 
* Well, doctor, I hope you have taken care 
of your soul!’ ‘ Why, my friend,’ said the 
amiable shadow, ‘ why should you be 80 
anxious that I should take care of my sonl ?” 
* Because,’ replied the other, ‘ I can tell you 
that your body is not worth caring for.’——Jonas 
Hanway, who was remarkably thin, was met 
by a man much inebriated, who approached 
him in so irregular a direction, that it .might 
have been concluded that he had business on 
both sides the way. Hanway stopped when 
he came up to him, to give him his choice; 
but the man stood as still as his intoxication 
would permit him, without attempting to pass 
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on either side. After viewing each other a 
moment, ‘ My friend,’ said Hanway, ‘ you 
seem as if you had rather drunk too much ;’ 
to which the man replied, with considerable 
naiveté, *‘ And you, my friend, seem as if you 
had‘ate too little.—_When the Duke de Choi- 
seal; who was a remarkably meagre-looking 
man, came to London to negotiate a peace, 
Charles Townsend being asked, whether the 
French government had sent the preliminaries 
of a treaty, answered, he did not know, but 
they. had sent the outline of an ambassador.” 

The Mems. on Diet radiate into divers 
branches, of which “‘ abstinence” is the first, 
with which we have little to do; neither have 
we much fellow-feeling with ‘‘ idiosyncrasy.” 
Under the head “ dietetic” we are told, that 
“ the Egyptians, who were a wise people, es- 
pecially in medical concerns, thought so much 
depended on diet, that they dieted their kings, 
and prescribed by law both the quality and the 
quantity of their food. It is to be lamented 
that these ‘ bills of fare’ are not preserved to 
this time; and though God forbid that we 
should ever live to see the legislature dictating 
to Sir Henry Halford; yet if the Egyptian re- 

tions for different ranks of society had been 

ded down to us, we might have had parlia- 
ment interfering with the luxury of modern 
tables, and the cabinet ministers, by way of 
example, dining like their great grandfathers, 
on a pudding and a joint.” 

But we really have not space for the many 
diverting things which this facetious book con- 
tains. Mr. Wadd’s ‘* Nursery Mems.” are valu- 
able and excellent; and we regret we cannot 
quote some of them. It is not, however, im- 
probable we may return to them, for they de- 
serve every publicity, and should be read by 
mothers) We must now conclude, heartily 
recommending this pleasant book as a bonne 
bouche to the profession ; as a dispeller of blue 
devils to readers im general; and as a cheer- 
ing companion to the lusty and sedentary for 
the hilarious fire-side of approaching Christmas. 








The Works of Samuel Parr, LL.D.: with Me- 
moirs of his Life and Writings, and a Selec- 


tion from his Correspondence. By John 

Johnstone, M.D. F.R.S., &c. 8 vols. 8vo. 

London, 1828. Longman and Co. 
Tuts is a book of a fearful size for any critic 
er reviewer; and unless we could hope for ante- 
diluvian longevity, and the delightful otium of 
publishing our Numbers septennially instead of 
hebdomadally, it would be our certain death to 
anticipate lives of Parrs, a family name, which, 
from old Parr to the late doctor, seems to have 
an inherent predilection for length of years and 
ether kinds of longevity. The worthy author 
tells us in his apologetical address, that he has 
been obliged to “* condense” his materials! so 
far we may rejoice; we know what the work 
is—we know not what it might have been, and 
five thousand condensed pages are enough for 
us. Let us, however, do Dr. J. justice: he has 
been faithful to the memory of his friend ; and 
Mr. Lynes, the relative of Dr. Parr, who has 
eo-operated with him in this publication, has 
shewn zeal and liberality worthy of any attach- 
ment to a subject however devoted. 

‘Of the Memvirs, or of the general course pur- 
sued in them, it isnot our purpose, nor could it 
consist with our limits, to give even an outline: 
the public has, perhaps, had already more of 
Dr. Parr than has been acceptable to the majo- 
rity. The present book may therefore rather 
be considered as a standard for reference to 
those who hold him in the foremost estimation, 
#5 politician, controversialist, scholar, and man ; 
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for others, the few examples we shall select 
will be sufficient. We commence with an 
encomium upon such publications as the 
Literary Gazette; written ‘on the utility 
of reviews, and upon the opportunities which 
they furnish to men of learning, for rendering 
some occasional service to the general cause 
of literature.” Dr. P. says: “ There is 
no one review in this country but what is 
conducted with a considerable degree of abi- 
lity. By posterity, too, reviews will be consi- 
dered as useful repositories of the most splendid 
passages in the most celebrated works. They 
will shew the progress of a country or an age in 
taste and arts, in refinement of manners, and 
in the cultivation of science. They mark the 
gradations of language itself, and the progres- 
sive or retrograde motions of the public mind 
upon the most interesting subjects.” 

Of Parr’s poetical talents, his biographer 
says— 

rp The Episcopal Gallery is another composi- 
tion of Dr. Parr, esteemed by him the child of 
his old age, and nursed with parental tender- 
ness. I shall copy the beginning and the end, 
as specimens of his skill in writing English 
poetry. He had not practice enough to write 
smoothly, and perhaps he thought too vigor- 
ously to be a good versifier. 


* Gallery of Dignitaries, by Episcopus 
Episcoporum. 
In the epilogue to his. epistles Pope writes 
thus :— 


* E’en in a bishop I can spy desert; 
Secker is decent, Rundle has a heart ; 
Manners with candour are to Benson given, 
To Berkeley ev'ry virtue under Heaven.’ 


Keeping these verses in view, é dsiva sketched 
a rough outline of his opinion of the prelates 
of our own time. 


In bishops I can see and praise desert ; 

Burgess is learned, Bathurst has a heart ; 

Lambeth and York two well-bred roy grace; 

Nor pride, nor selfishness, in Van I trace. 

King mild and noiseléss o'er his church presides, 

Nor basely for translation changes sides. 

Taste charms in Howley, science Kaye explores, 

And each of learning has abundant stores. 

To Lambeth’s turrets well may one aspire, 

And London's mitre raise the other high’r. 

Gray hairs to Buckner are a crown of glory, 

And Majendie is pleasant, though a Tory. 

A scholar, free from ntry or ae: 

In thee, kind-hearted Huntingford, is seen. 

Unsoil’'d by courts, and unseduced by zeal, 

Fisher endangers not the public weal. 

True piety in Ryder I admit, 

Manners in Pelham, and in Cornwall wit. 

Turn we to Exon, Lichfield, and Carlisle, 

None frown indignant, some approving smile. 

To Law and Legge candour and sense are given, 

Bright gems on earth, and surest lights to heaven. 
* . * a 

Yet some there are whose merits I proclaim, 

As shedding lustre on a patron’s name. 

Thy virtues, B——ss, consecrate the choice, 

And favour’d P——y wins the public voice, 

Talent in P——t would more brightly shine 

With less prostration at his idol’s carne; 

Why hur's he curses at the church of Rome, 

And strives to thwart a patriot’s views at home? 

Why, but to prop his patron’s tottering fame, 

His weakness flatter, and his favour claim? 

Prelates of ages past, whom, blest above, 

Nor praise nor censure from this earth can move; 

Martyrs who form’d our church in days of old, 

Cranmer the mild, and Latimer the bold; 

And later sages, whom, to science reared, 

True moderation to the good endear’d; 

Omniscient Taylor, spotless Tillotson. 

Hoadly the calm, and dauntless Warburton, 

Brave Watson, steady Shipley, Law profound, 

And Newcome, ’midst the best and wisest found; 

Pour forth your prayers before th’ almighty throne, 

To guard those altars which were once your own: 

Long may your writings charm our rising youth, 

And point the way to wisdom and to truth 

Long your —- their affections guide, 

From mean ambition far, and far from pride ; 

Long may our church ings what should be, 

And form a people worthy to be free; 

And long our pastors, faithful to their Lord, 

Receive in heavenly bliss their just reward.’” 


** He who attacks (continues the author) 





must not expect to remain unattacked. Be- 
sides the regular answers to his printed con- 
troversial werks, there are some characters of 
Dr. Parr, and some squibs upon his character, 
deserving of notice. That of Mr. Philip. Ho- 
mer, a learned and excellent clergyman, and 
teacher in Rugby School, for whom Parr en- 
tertained sincere regard, is the best, evidently 
imitated from Martial. 

To brutes humane, to kindred man a rod, 

Proud to all mortals, humble to thy God— 

In sects a bigot, and yet liked by none, 

By those most fear’d whom most you deem your own. 

Lord o’er the greatest, to the least a slave, 

Half weak, strong, half timid, and half brave; 

To take a compliment of too much pride, 

And yet most hurt when praises are denied. 

In dress all negligence, or else all state, 

In speech all gentleness, or else all hate. 

There most a friend where most you seem a foe, 

So very knowing that you nothing know; 

Thou art so deep-discerning, yet so blind, 

So learn’d, so ignorant, cruel, yet so kind, 

So good, so bad, so foolish, and so wise, 

By turns I love thee, and by turns despise.” 

We believe we have in our possession an 
unpublished and unknown MS. poem written 
by a reverend neighbour upon Dr. Parr, of a 
much more caustic animadversion upon his life 
and writings; and as it is a production of very 
great talent, we shall publish it as a critique 
upon these Memoirs, without, however, adopt- 
ing all its opinions. 

A Serenade to Trismegistus. 
Filled with all elements of strife, 
That tear thee each a different ras 
Thou i ae through all thy life, 
But Nature at thy birth said nay. 
True to her word, of coarsest stuff 
She woye thy mind; and e’en of this 
She hardly doled thee out enough 
To make a paltry vir claries. 
And this were well, were all symphonious, 
And thou for grandeur hadst no craving ; 
But ah! «* Neronibus Nerontius,” 
For fame she goaded thee to raving. 
On London boards, a scrub, or page, 
x... aa se 
ut on rovini stage 
Macbeth, or Hamlet, or Othello. 
And hence that dread of town, which both I 
And others see in thy life’s drama— 
That uriavowed ssavrov yal, 
Which make thee shrouded like the Llama. 
For, if with giants two feet high— 
With pigmies thou art still a it; 
I know with whom thou art a fly— 
I know with whom thou art O’Bryant. 
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Disrelish of thy favourite Greek. 


Thou hear’st another with a sneer, 

Thyself with looks of sweetness; 
Thou’rt envious of thy shatle, for fear 

It might perchance outstrip thy fleetness. 
Chafed at each new anil ancient comer, 

In verse or prose, to Glory’s shrine, 
Thou canst not pardon Brother Homer 

That Nestor’s sermons vie with thine. 


Thy life—the tempest’s bellowing sound, 
ow loudly eet. now abusing,— 
Or battle— every round, 
For ever bruised, for ever bruising. 


Thy talk—a babble, vainly clothing 
In words some rude mishapen hint; 
Thy emphasis—in saying nothing, 
Or something said before in print. 


Thy manuscript and printed pages, 
In all their cgtabiepas littleness, d 
Though all addressed to future ages, 
Shall never come to their address. 


Those Avyga onpara of late 
On which so many write and fail, 
Compared with thine were oma 
And thereby too there hangs a 


Poor future men! oh, how ’twould startle them, 
Should but thy Tully meet their eyes, 

Those scraps scarce i le by —— 
Degraded taste’s last agonies. 


Some flirtings with poor Bentley's name— 
In Alciphron pa 5 non ioe 
Some rude attempts to ride to fame 

Upon the back of Atheneus, 
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thine 
Or fruitful but in hemlock weed) 
a hundred sown with toil 
but a hundred—seed for seed. 


But ah! what’s in a name ?—a rose 
any name as sweet would smell ; 
Barnaby of ruby nose 
Perchance would suit thee just as well. 


Prizemen in dulness, ge souls, 
Thy guests, salute with their cheers ; 
Thy present world a ‘ Ship of Foles,” 
y immortality—two years. 


Thy virtues are by far most vicious. 
Attacked by hatred, mined by malice, 
We combat this, und that we fly; 
But when false frankness gives the chalice, 
We trusting and drinking die. 
Of years so ripe, of cunning riper, 
Seer teas act tas Gandia pert 
But alwa) the viper 


the wonder of thy art. 
Thy manners such t enacting, 
Ty faults for oddities that pas, 
All, all is artifice’ and acting, 
Ali, all got up before the glass. 
now I see thee 
love thy boaom lay tos 


the 
their while to buy thee, 


So little of thyself thine own, 
So often thy coat of paint, 
That, after feas' brother Hone, 
* J dont despair to see thee saint. 
Among the man ler-pranks 
That.move the Jreaier of the age, 
And force all other mountebanks 
In mute despair to quit the stage. 
Be told thy look demure and steady, 
Coat, cassock, scarf 
And wig—as who shi 
Snow mitres down, to 
Thy speech by turns te and surly, 
Like dirty sack stiched to satin; 
Smoke curling round thy mouth so burly, 
Whence sound 


? 
say, ‘* I’m read: 
one them all.” 


** beast, idiot, bawd,” in Latin. 


I’ve heard thee say: ‘* Count on thy friend— 
Thy fallen state I blush to see; 
These times my bosom rend, 
When boobies it over thee.” 
I've heard thee vow to work me good, 
And swear it by the great Tergaxros : 
This was thy after-dinner mood— 
The contrary thy morning practice. 
To read and think so far from town, 
Or have a mind, looks rather black : 
All 7 to hunt the culprit down, 
ith thee the foremost of the pack. 
This was my fault: then add rise 
‘To see my summon’d leugh delayed, 
To greet thy homespun poverties, 
Or improvisoes ready made. 
Besides, thy power of valuation, 
Which racks the man above the man, 
Is but a careful calculation 
Of merits at so much per ann. 
The just! » if poor, importune 
Thy mind and move thine ire: 
I know who lately got a fortune, 
And in thy judgment rose the higher. 
I felt and saw thy triumphs a 
Whene'er seemed to 
Look’d but the world within me cheerly, 
My presence seem’d to make thee quail. 
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wink and 
too are 


g of shoulder 
of speech), 


«« Imprudence !” uttered with 
(That death-cry note of horrid omen), 
Before some dozen common- 
Transformed 


And—*« I know what” when 


Dark prophecies of one’s undoing, 
That lead point blank to their completion. 
I’ve borne, and still with varied art, 
Through four 
Thou mad’st an anv 
Now see that anvil to hammer 
The hand that marks my age’s dial 
Should seem upon the point of noon ; 
But care spurs on the hour of trial, 
And says it must, it shall be soon. 
While others set, thy sun shall fall,— 
Night without eve shall close on thee; 
And He who made, with sudden call 
Shall bid, and thou shalt cease to be. 
So whi Nature, Sorrow ; 
‘And I would greet the things they say, 
But for the thought of those whose mortow 
Hangs trembling on my little day. 
Yet while I fee] this breathing form, 
And thus my moving frame bear up, 
To crouch, and weep, and be a worm— 
Oh, Heaven, avert that bitter cup ! 


Having by giving place to this effusion, 
(which as it only: follows the example of Dr. 
Johnstone in the preceding quotation, cannot, 
we trust, be blamed as a posthumous satire, 
while it must be relished as a literary curio- 
sity from an author of high reputation)—and 
thereby made the paper rather a miscellan 
than a regular review, we shall conclude it 
with another extra communication which we 
have received on the subjeet, and one which 
certainly challenges some’ answer from Dr. 
Johnstone. 
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Ta the Editor, &c. 
S1r,—In mf of the volumes of his recent publication, 
Dr. J has a notice of the late diatin. 
' the pant Or DE J ahich t 
; e LI Ww 

a by the nr and see of aie wil Ince 
offer earliest ity. Dr. J. sup- 
| =: his readers with.a fornldable 1 resentation of 
r. Falconer; and although in.common courtesy we must 
conclude this to be unintentio: et where a little trou- 
ble and editorial precaution wou. ve secured him from 
the danger of inaccuracy, and where that most delicate of 
hecdless in De. J- to megiect making the requisite nq 
ir. Je t requisite inqui- 
ries in the proper quarter? Anapehonlion to him wh is 
indeed what Dr. J. styles him, the — Dr. a 
telligence, and pre- 

his venerated fatt 


ther | had very 


name. 
The present Dr. Falconer, unpretending as he is enlight- 
ened, would not, however, have enlarged upon, per! 
not even have alluded to, some qualities in his t, on 
which another may be permitted to expatiate. The writer 
of this is proud of having had the honour to know Dr. 
Falconer, and feels a melancholy eo in attempting 
to furnish a brief but faithful sketch of him as he lives in 
his remembrance. Dr. J. says he had much simplicity of 
character, though considerable vigour of intellect, &c. He 
had truly great simplicity of —much of that 
which we applaud in the temples of antiquity—of what 
not only may consist with the utmost grandeur, but with- 
genuine greatness can be found. 
iT, it was so considerable, that in 
the wide and brilliant circle in which he moved, was che- 
rished, and admired, no person was thought to possess so 
much, ‘ His manner,” says Dr. J., ‘* was awkward and 
distrait.” Surely Dr. J. could not have been in 
with him; he must else have been conscious that no deli- 
neation of the ordinary deportment of any individual was 
ever less appropriate. Dr. Falconer was of gentle blood, 
and of the best school of high-breeding. Awkwardness 
and absence are indications of sordid habits; and vulgarity 
was one of the very few things of which Dr. Falconer was 
rant. He was, in truth, whether in the presence of 
noble or the lowly, exercising his rare professional 
skill in the chamber of sickness, or his charity in the 
hovel of the indigent—at his own table in the convivial 
hour, giving instruc ht to others from his 
stores of erudition—in his political tenets, and in his reli- 
glows prtaciptes ond poanticn, ho wes a rich specimen of a 
class almost extinct—that of the pure English gent > 
His manners, Dr. J. may be assured, were as remote from 
rudeness as they were from effeminate ; 
_ extremes he egy! we his manly 
» communicating to intimates impression of 
his being a man cast in the mould of 
spotless probity, with whom virtue was all in all. 
Tadd'that the powers of his mind were equalled only by 


heart, can it be. 


for the above, but soncluds by requesting thst 
al ‘or ve, but conclu requi 
page| do me the favour to publish my letter. 

London, Oct. 29, 1828, E, M, 





Tales of Woman. 2 vols. London, 1828, 
Colburn. 

Very emanations from the shrine of romance, 
and the two leading tales on a subject not 
generally a very romantic one, namely, conju. 
gal duty. The first of these is far the best in the 
collection. “Improbable and extravagant as the 
story is, it is ‘nevertheless very interesting ;— 
one that if the reader began, he would, we think, 
finish. Helen Lindorf, the next, if it does 
not outrage probability more, yet seems to do 
so, for the narrative flags, and our judgment 
keeps watch over the extravagance: it is evi- 
dently a translation from the German; and 
we do not think our English wives very likely 
to imitate the example of Helen, who, when she 
thinks her husband's affection on the decline, 
feigns her own death and retires to poverty 
and obscurity, to give him an opportunity of 
marrying a younger and preferred woman. So 
much for duty, we were going to have said ab- 
fsurdity. There is an old proverb which bids, 
Leave well alone ; and Prascovie, the real Eliza- 
beth of Siberia, may be a history more veracious, 
but it is not so interesting, as the very pretty 
tale founded on it by Mad. Cottin. It is, how- 
ever, well worth attention, as the origin of that 
popular work. We are at a loss for an illus- 
trative extract, as there are no readily detach. 
able scenes ; the narratives are too long for 
compression, and their whole merit lies in the 
interest the-steries-excite. Perhaps: these vo- 
lumes are likely to be popular among readers 
more jer, than: ourselves; and ~. leave 
them, to’ tlie'lovers @f: fiction, with, best 
specimeéfi wé tah ‘find to ‘separate from:contimm- 
ous and connected relation. It is from the 
Russian Daughter, on which, as we have 
just mentioned, Madame Cottin’s Elizabeth is 
constructed, and is more truly characteristic of 
the reality, if it be less wrought by the pen of 
the able delineator. 

“ She was walking one evening through a 
village, seeking a lodging, when a peasant who 
harshly denied her hospitality, fol- 
lowed and called her back. He was an aged 
man, and very ill-favoured. Prascovie hesi- 
tated whether she should accept his offer: she, 
nevertheless, followed him to his house, fearing 
lest she might not obtain another shelter. She 
found in the isba nobody but an old woman, 
whose looks were still. more unprepossessing 
than those of her conductor. The latter care- 
fully secured the door, and closed the window- 
shutters. On admitting her into the house, 
these two persons ‘paid but little attention to 
her. Their manner was so strange, that Pras- 
covie became alarmed, and repented having 
stopped with them. They desired her to sit 
down. The isba was lighted only by splinters 
of pine-wood stuck in a hole in the wall, and 
which were replaced as fast as they were con- 
sumed. By the dull light of this flame, when- 
ever she ventured to raise her eyes, she beheld 
those of her hosts fixed upon her. At length, 
after a silence of a few minutes the old woman 
asked whence she came. ‘I come from Ischim,’ 
replied Prascovie, ‘and am going to Peters- 
burgh.’ ‘ Oho! then you must have plenty of 
money about you to undertake so long a jour- 


sta-|ney.” ‘I have but eighty copecks in copper 


left,” answered the intimidated traveller. ‘ ’Tis 


of! a lie!’ cried the old woman ; ‘ I tell thee ’tis 





‘@ lie! Who-would set out on such a journey 
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with’so small’'a sum?” To no-purpose did the 
girl protest that this was all she had; they 
would: not believe her. * A likely story, for- 
sooth,’ said the old woman to her husband, ‘ to 
travel from Tobolsk to Petersburgh with eighty 
copecks !’ The poor girl, trembling with fear, 
repressed her tears, and inwardly prayed to 
God to protect her. The old woman, however, 
gave her some potatoes, and when she had 
eaten them, advised her to go and lie down. 
Prascovie, who strongly to suspect that 
these people were sobbers, would gladly have 
given her little all to be delivered from their 
clutches. She partly undressed, before she got 
upon the stove where she was to pass the 
night, leaving upon the floor her pockets and a 
bag which she carried with her, to afford them 
the greater facility for counting her money, and 
to spare herself the insult of being rifled. As 
soon as they thought she was asleep, they com- 
menced their search. Prascovie listened with 
intense anxiety to their conversation. ‘ She 
must have money about her,’ said they, ‘ or 
notes at least.’ ‘ I-saw a riband round her 
neck,’ added the old woman, ‘ with a little bag 
hanging from it; it must be there that she 
keeps her money.’ This was a little oil-skin 
bag containing her passport, which she never 
put off. They continued talking in a lower 
tone, and the few words which she caught from 
time to time were not calculated to cheer her 
spirits. ‘ No one saw her come into our house,’ 
said these wretches: ‘ nor is it. even known 
that she is in the village.’ They kept talking 
in whispers. After a few moments’ silence, 
during which imagination set before her the 
prospect of the most atrocious out: » Pras- 
covie all at once beheld the hideous face of the 
old woman, who was climbing upon the stove. 


Her blood ¢urdled in her veins. She implored 


her to spare her life, again assuring her that 
she had no more money; biit,.the inexorable 
hag, without replying, began to search in her 
clothes and in her boots, which, she made her 
take off. The man brought a light ; they exa- 
mined the bag containing the passport ; they 
made her open her hands; but at last the old 
couple, finding their search fruitless, went down 
again, and left our heroine more dead than 
alive. This appalling scene, and still more the 
apprehension of its repetition, kept her a long 
time awake. When, however, she knew from 
their snoring that her hosts were asleep, she 
gradually became composed; fatigue got the 
better of her fears, and she fell fast asleep. It 
was broad day-light next morning when she 
awoke. She descended from the stove, and was 
astonished to observe how much more natural 
and affable the old woman and her husband 
appeared. She wished to set off, but they in- 
sisted on her staying to have something to eat. 
The woman immediately set about preparations 
for the repast, with much greater alacrity than 
the preceding night. She lifted from the stove 
the pot of stchi, out of which she helped her to 
a plentiful portion. Her husband, meanwhile, 
raised a.trap-door in the floor, under which 
was a tub of kvas, and brought her a jugful. 
Somewhat cheered by this treatment, she an- 
swered their questions with sincerity, and re- 
lated part of her history. They seemed to be 
interested by it; and, desirous ,to justify their 
previous conduct, they assured her that they 
merely wished to ascertain whether she had 
money, because they wrongly suspected her of 
being a thief; but that she might see, by 
counting her little store, that they were far 
from being robbers themselves. Prascovie at 
length took leave of them, scarcely knowing 
whether she ought to thank them or- nat, but 





extremely happy on finding herself safe out of 
their house. She had proceeded some wersts 
from the village, when she had the curiosity to 
count her money. The reader will no doubt 
be as much surprised to learn as she was to find 
that instead of eighty copecks which she ought 
to have, there were a hundred and twenty. 
Her hosts had added forty to her little fund.” 

Altogether, these Tales of Woman do credit 
to the sex, and therefore deserve well of the 
gallant and polite. 





The Planter’s Guide ; or, a Practical Essay on 
the best Method of giving immediate effect to 
Wood, by the Removal of large Trees and 
Underwood ; being an Attempt to place the 
Art, and that of general Arboriculture, on 
Phytological and fixed Principles ; inter- 
spersed with Observations on general Plant- 
ing, and the Improvement of real Landscape. 
By Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL.D. F.R.S.E. 
&c. Second edition. 8vo. pp. 527. London, 
1828. J. Murray. 

Turs copious title-page explains the nature of 
a work of much novelty and of great import- 
ance, the first edition of which met with a rapid 
sale, commensurate to its interest, and which 
will now, in its enlarged and improved form, 
still more forcibly command the public atten- 
tion. It is, with much propriety, dedicated to 
the King, the patron of every improvement. 

It is remarkable that, amid all the progress 
of every science that can be named, neither the 
science nor the practice of arboriculture has 
been studied with assiduity or system. By 
fits and starts it has engaged the cares of indi- 
viduals at times. during the. last two centuries 
in Europe ; but it has never advanced so far as 
to deserve distinct consideration in works pur- 
porting to embrace'the circle of human know- 
ledge and attainments-in the congenial branches 
of horticulture and agriculture. Our author is 
resolved to raise it to its,just.rank, and has, in- 
deed, already greatly succeedéd in accomplish- 
ing that object; for his writings have produced 
much effect throughout the whole country, and 
many noblemen and gentlemen of property are 
eagerly pursuing his experiments. 

The volume before us. contains, first, a his- 
tory of the art of removing wood, from the 
periods of the Greeks and Romans .to the pre- 
sent day; in which Sir J. Steuart contends that 
it has always been vague and fortuitous, expen- 
sive and unsuccessful, and at variance with the 
laws of nature and the anatomy of plants. 
Secondly, the means of substituting a more 
rational theory, and raising the practice to the 
station of a useful art. And, thirdly, the prac- 
tice founded thereupon, ensuring success, and 
diminishing expense by at least one half of the 
existing amount. These, it must be confessed, 
are objects of much consequence, whether re- 
garded as promoting what is beneficial, or 
what is beautiful and beautifying. ‘The system 
itself is well defined by saying that it is pre. 
servative instead of being, as heretofore, mu- 
tilating: it removes the trees from fit soils 
and places to fit soils and places; and it re- 
moves them in the natural splendour of their 
growth, unstunted by violence to their roots, 
and undeformed by the axe at their tops. 

It will not be expected from us that we should 
enter into the details so requisite in a publica- 
tion which teaches an almost novel art, and 
adduces proofs of the success of the methods 
employed, with minute descriptions of ma- 
chinery, preparations, effects, &c. &c. It is 
enough for us to say, generally, that no country 
gentleman, no'landed proprietor, no ornamenter 
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short, no one above the ordinary rank ‘of life 
which confines to towns and handicrafts, can 
add a more useful or agreeable companion to his 
book-shelf than this able treatise and Planter’s 
Guide, by the worthy Laird and improver of 
Allanton, where his labours are conspicuous in 
having, within a very few years, converted a 
park of no attractions into one of the loveliest 
spots in Scotland. It is surely a d achieve. 
ment, thus, as it were by a magic transplanta- 
tion of large timber, to perform at one effort 
the work of forty years, and find your bare and 
barren space covered with nodding groves and 
noble trees in the most picturesque situations— 
your lately exposed mansion enveloped in all 
the richness of forest scenery, and shielded from 
every biting blast that can blow. We cannot 
but envy those who may themselves of 
this creative power by consulting that publica- 
tion, upon which we can only pass our high 
critical encomium, and dismiss, alas! with a 
vain wish that our paper were fields and parks, 
our ink lakes and rivers, and our quills bushes 
and trees.* 


oe nteenen tere 


The American Common-Place Book of Proser 
a Collection of Eloquent and Interesting 
Extracts from the Writings of American 
Authors. 12mo. pp. 468. Boston, 1828. 
S. G. Goodrich. esi 

WE have much praise to bestow on this col- 

lection of American literature. It contains 

well-chosen extracts from their most celebrated 
writers, and displays much vigour, great va- 
rieties of style, some fine description, and is, 
altogether, an interesting volume, well cal- 
culated to direct attention to the best authors 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The fol- 
lowing is.a fine picture of Washington in his 
retirement—it is 1 iw own letters : ‘ 
“T am just in ‘experience the 
ease and Para B font public cares, which, 
however desirable, it es some time to 
realise ; for, strange as-it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that it was not until lately 

I could get the better of my usual custom of 

ruminating, as soon as I awoke in the morning, 

on the business of the ensuing day; and of 
my surprise on finding, after revolving many 

things in my mind, that I was no longer a 

public’ man, or had any thing to do with 

public transactions. I feel as I conceive a 

wearied traveller: must do, who, after treading 

many a painful step with a heavy ‘burden on 
his shoulders, is eased of the’ latter, having 
reached the -haven to which all the former 
were directed, and, from his house-top, is 
looking back, and tracing with an’ eager eye 
the meanders. by which he escaped the - 
sands and mires which lay in his way, and 
into which none but the all-powerful Guide 
and Dispenser of human events could have pre- 
vented his falling. I have become a private 
citizen on the banks of the Potomac; and, 
under the shadow of my own vine and my own 
fig-tree, free from the bustle of a camp and the 
busy scenes of public life, I am solacing myself 
with those tranquil enjoyments of which the 
soldier, who is ever in pursuit of fame,—the 
statesman, whose watchful days and sleepless 
nights are spent in devising schemes to pro- 
mote the welfare of his own, perhaps the ruin 
of other countries, as if this globe was ‘insuf. 
ficient for us all,—and the courtier, who is 
always watching the countenance of his prince, 
in the hope of catching a gracious smile,—can 


* It is a. rather curious circumstance, that this system 
for the culture of trees should be derived from Scotland, 








of grounds, no man of taste in landscape, in] where, according to Dr. Samuel Johnson, no trees grew ! ! 
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have very little conception. I have not only 
retired from all public employments, but am re- 
tiring within myself, and shall be able to view 
the solitary walk, aud tread the paths of pri- 
vate life, with heartfelt satisfaction. Envious 
of none, I am determined to be pleased with 
all; and this, my dear friend, being the order 
of my march, i wil move gently down the 
stream of life until I sleep with my fathers.” 

The following is an amusing anecdote : 

** Dr. Cooper, who was a man of accom. 
plished manners, and fond of society, was able, 
by the aid of his fine talents, to dispense with 
some of the severe study that others engaged 
in. This, however, did not escape the envy 
and malice of the world ; and it was said, in a 
kind of petulant and absurd exaggeration, that 
he used to walk to the south-end of a Saturday, 
and if he saw a man riding into town in a 
black coat, would stop and ask him to preach 
the next day. Dr. Chauncy was a close stn- 
dent, very absent, and very irritable. On 
these traits in the character of the two clergy- 
men, a servant of Dr. Chauncy laid a scheme 
for obtaining a particular object from his mas- 
ter. Scipio went into his master’s study one 
morning to receive some directions, which the 
doctor having given, resumed his writing ; but 
the servant still remained. The master, look- 
ing up a few minutes afterwards, and sup- 
posing he had just come in, said—*‘ Scipio, what 
rea want?’ ‘I want a new coat, massa.’ 
* Well, go to Mrs. Chauncy, and tell her to 
give you one of my old coats ;’ and was again 
absorbed in his studies. ‘The servant remained 
fixed. After a while, the doctor, turning his 
eyes that way, saw him again as if for the 
first time, and said—‘ What do you want, 
Scip,?” ‘I want a new coat, massa.” ‘ Well, 
go to my wife, and ask her to give you one of 
my old coats ;’ and fell to writing once more. 
Scipio remained in the same posture. After a 
few moments the doctor looked towards him and 
repeated the former question, ‘ Scipio, what do 
you want?’ ‘ Iwant a new coat, massa.’ It now 
flashed over the doctor’s mind that there was 
something of repetition in this dialogue. ‘ Why, 
have I not told you before toask Mrs. Chauncy 
to give you one? get away.’ ‘ Yes, massa, 
but I no want a black coat.’ ‘ Not want a 
black coat! why not?’ * Why, massa, —I 
*fraid to tell you,—but I don’t want a black 
coat.” * What’s the reason you don’t want a 
black coat ? tell me directly.” ‘ O, massa! I 
don’t want a black coat, but I ’fraid to tell the 
reason, so passionate.” ‘ You rascal! will 
you tell me the reason?’ ‘O, massa! I’m 
sure you be angry.’ ‘ If I had my cane here, 
you villain, I’d break your bones: will yon 
tell me what you mean?’ ‘I ’fraid to tell 
you, massa; I know you be angry.’ The 
doctor’s impatience was now highly irritated ; 
and Scipio perceiving, by his glance at the. 
tongs, that he might find a substitute for the 
cane, and that he was sufficiently excited, 
said—‘ Well, massa, you make me tell, but I 
know you be angry—I ’fraid, massa, if I wear 

r black coat, Dr. Cooper ask me to 
preach for him!’ This unexpected termina- 
tion realised the servant’s calculation : his ir- 
ritated master burst into a laugh :—‘ Go, you 
rascal, get my hat and cane, and tell Mrs. 
Chauncy she may give you a coat of any 
colour ; a red one if you choose.’ Away went 
the negro to his mistress, and the doctor to 
tell the story to his friend, Dr. Cooper.” 

Our next specimen is well written, and 
comes home to our occupation, though we 
must say it does not reach our feelings or 
Satisfy our judgment. It may be quoted, 
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however, to shew what.an American periodical 
editor fancies himself-to be :— 

* To know (says he) that-our hour for toil 
is come, and that we are weak and unprepared ; 
to feel that depression or lassitude is weighing 
us down when we must feign lightness and 
mirth ; or to mock our secret griefs with shew 
of others not akin, must be the fate of him 
who labours in such a work. This is not all. 
When our work is done, and well done, the 
excitement which the employment had given 
us is gone, the epirits sink down, and there is 
a dreadful void in the mind. We feel as 
powerless as infancy till pushed to the exertion 
of our powers again; even great success has 
its terrors. We fear that we shall never do 
so well again; and know how churlishly the 
world receives from us that which will not 
bear a comparison with what we have given 
them before. Yet these sufferings have their 
rewards, To bear up against ill health by a 
sudden and strong effort, to shake off low 
spirits, and drive away the mists which lie 
thick and heavy upon the mind, gives a new 
state of being to the soul cheerful as the light. 
To sit at home in our easy chair and send our 
gay thoughts abroad, as it were, on wings to 
thousands—to imagine them laughing over the 
odd fancies and drolleries which had made us 
vain and happy in secret, multiplies and spreads 
our sympathies quietly and happily through 
the world. In this way, too, we can pour out 
before the world thoughts which had never 
been laid open even to a friend, and make it 
feel our melancholy, and bear our griefs, while 
we still sit in the secret of our souls. The 
heart tells its story abroad, yet loses not its 
delicacy ; it lays itself bare, but is still sen- 
sitive.” 

This picture is not very consistent, and 
there is somewhat too much of self-importance 
in it; yet has it a redeeming strength of ob- 
servation which might be woven into a longer 
web. .By way ef contrast to what has pre- 
ceded, we conclude with a ‘ Speech of the 
chief Sa-gu-yu-what-hah, called by the white 
people Red Jacket,” in answer to the offer of 
an American missionary to convert the Indians 
to Christianity. What it wants in the usual 
energy and pathos of Indian eloquence, is 
made up by its wisdom and powers of reason- 
ing, 

“Friend and brother—It was the will of 
the Great Spirit that we should meet together 
this day. He orders all things, and has given 
us.a fine day for our council. He has taken 
his garment from before the sun, and caused it 
to shine with brightness upon us. Our eyes 
are opened that we see clearly; our ears are 
unstopped, that we have been able to hear dis- 
tinctly the words you have spoken. For all 
these favours we thank the Great Spirit, and 
him only. Brother—Listen to what we say. 
There was a time when our forefathers owned 
this great island. Their seats extended from 
the rising to the setting sun. The Great Spirit 
had made it for the use of Indians. He had 
created the buffalo, deer, and other animals, 
for food. He had made the bear and the bea- 
ver. Their skins served us for clothing. He 
had scattered them over the earth, and taught 
us how to take them. He had caused the earth 
to produce corn for bread. All this he had 
done for his red children, because he loved 
them. But an evil day came upon us. Your 
forefathers crossed the great water, and landed 
on this island, Their numbers were small. 
They found friends, and not enemies. They 
told us they had fled from their own eountry 





for fear of wicked men, and had come here to 


enjoy their religion. ‘They asked for a small 
seat, We took pity on them, and granted their 
request; and they sat down araong us. We 
gave them corn and meat; they gave us poison 
in return. The white people had now found 
our country. Tidings were carried back, and 
more came among us. Yet we did not fear 
them. We took them to be friends. They 
called us brothers. We believed them, and 
gave them a larger seat. At length their 
numbers had greatly increased. They wanted 
more land. They wanted our country. Our 
eyes were opened, and our minds became un. 
easy. Wars took place. Indians were hired 
to fight against Indians, and many of our 
people were destroyed. They also brought 
strong liquor among us. It was strong and 
powerful, and has slain thousands. Brother— 
Our seats were once large, and yours were 
small. You have now become a great people, 
and we have scarcely a place left to spread our 
blankets. You have got our country, but are 
not satisfied; you want to force your religion 
among us. Brother — Continue to listen, 
You say that you are sent to instruct us how 
to worship the Great Spirit agreeably to his 
mind; and, if we do not take hold of the re. 
ligion which you white people teach, we shall 
be unhappy hereafter. You say that you are 
right, and we are lost. How do we know this 
to be true? We understand that your religion 
is written in a book. . If it was intended for 
us as well as you, why has not the Great Spirit 
given to us, and not only to us, but why did 
he not give to our forefathers, the knowledge 
of that book, with the means of understanding 
it rightly? We oniy knew what you tell us 
about it. How shall we know when to believe, 
being so often deceived by the white people? 
Brother—You say there is but one way to 
worship and serve the Great Spirit. If there 
is but one religion, why — white people 
differ so much abont it ? y not all agreed, 
as you can all read the book? Brother—We 
do not understand these things. We are told 
that your religion was given to your forefa- 
thers, and has been handed down from father 
to son. We also have a religion which was 
given to our forefathers, and was handed down 
to their children. We worship in that way. 
It teaches us to be thankful for all the fa. 
vours we receive; to love each other, and to 
be united. We never quarrel about religion. 
Brother—The ‘Great Spirit has made us all, 
but he has made a great difference between his 
white and red children. He has given us dif- 
ferent complexions and different customs. To 
you he has given the arts. To these he has 
not epened our eyes. We know these things 
to be true. Since he has made so great a dif. 
ference between us in other things, why may 
we not conclude that he has given us a differ- 
ent religion according to our understanding ? 


The Great Spirit does right: he knows what - 


is best for his children. We are satisfied. 
Brother—We do not wish to destroy your re- 
ligion, or take it from you. We only wish to 
enjoy our own. Brother—We are told that 
you have been preaching to the white people 
in this. place. These people are our neigh- 
bours. We are acquainted with them. We 
will wait a little while, and see what effect 
your preaching has upon them. If we find 
it does them good, makes them honest, and 
less disposed to cheat Indians, we will then 
consider again of what you have said. Brother 
—You have now heard our answer to your 
talk. This is all we have to say at present. 
As we are going to part, we will come and 





take you by the hand, and hope the Great 
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Spirit will protect you on your journey, and 
return you safe to your friends.” 

Altogether, though many things appear in 
this volume which have apparently been pro- 
moted rather in compliment to their nation- 
ality than to their genius, yet are they all 
creditable to the talents of the country; and 
though the title-page proclaims this to be a 
“ common-place book,’”’ we are bold to pro- 
nounce an opposite verdict, more honourable 
to the patriotism and literature of America, by 
declaring that it is by no means common-place. 
Even as an index (with examples) of between 
sixty and seventy authors, it must be very ac- 
ceptable to the English reader. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

A Supplement to the Pharmacopeia, &c. By 
S. F. Gray. Fourth edition. 8vo. pp. 528. 
London, 1828. . Underwoods. 

Four editions speak the worth of this volume, 
upon the improvement of which it appears to 
us considerable pains have been bestowed. It 
is an excellent guide to prices, at the same time 
that it not only makes us ‘acquainted with the 
composition of all medical recipes and vete- 
rinary medicines, but also of cosmetics, per- 
fumes, &c.; so that any one purchasing the 
materials might prepare these things, and at 
any rate take care that what they wanted was 
properly prepared by others. It is a work of 
great value and utility, both for its immense 
mass of information and its daily applicability 
to common purposes. 


Observations on the Nature and Treatment of 
Fractures, §c. &c. By Joseph Amesbury, 
&c. &e. 8vo. pp. 318. London, 1828. 
Underwoods. 

Mr. AmeEssury ascribes deformities and non- 
union of many fractures more to the imperfect 
modes of treatment ustially émployed by prac- 
titioners than to any other cause; he is, in 
short, a reformer, and cites: many cases in sup- 
port of his own theory, of which local pressure 
and rest seem to be the main-stays. We are 
not called upon to determine what method: of 
setting broken bones is best, and need only 
observe, therefore, that the author argues in- 
geniously in support of his principles. We 
are sorry to have seen paragraphs in the news- 
papers sometimes, which meant to advocate his 
opinions and treatment, but are more likely to 
fill the minds of sensible men.with. distrust. 

Barnard Castle; or, the Monk: a Poem, 
Sounded on a Legend of the Twelfth Century ; 
with Notes, and an Intreduction, giving an 
Account of the Castle from its building to the 
present time, and a short Description of the 
remarkable Scenery of Teesdale. Canto I. 
Lorfdon, 1828. W. Benning. , 

Amone the various feelings of human nature, 

attachment to the scenes amidst which our in- 

fancy and boyhood have been passed is one of 
the most amiable. ‘ Far from us, and from 
our friends, be the frigid philosophy” that can 
look with indifference on the well-known 
haunts which have witnessed the gay frolics 
and pastimes of that happy period of existence 
when life was new ; and when experience of 
the world had not damped the ardour, or re- 
pressed the hopes, by which the youthful breast 
is animated. The author of Barnard Castle 
has, at least, shewn that no insensibility on 
that point can be justly imputed to him; and 
certainly, if there is a spot peculiarly caltulated 
to leave on the memory impressions of a de- 
lightful and durable character, it is the fine 
and extensive valley of Teesdale ; in which, and 
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in its immediate neighbourhood, nature and 
art have combined to produce scenery at once 
magnificent and beautiful. 


The Douglas Anecdotes. Part I. Anecdotes, 
&c. of remarkable Blind Persons. G.Smee- 
ton. Simpkin and Co. 

Tue first No. of a publication on the plan of 
the Percy Anecdotes, which obtained so much 
success a few years ago. We can hardly speak 
of its merits from so slight a specimen, and shall 
only recommend more of order and classifica- 
tion in the succeeding Parts. At p. 66 there is 
an anecdote of a paper-maker’s foreman who, 
becoming blind, used to sort the rags according 
to their colours by smelling at, and tasting 
them !! 


The Voice of Humanity. Sherwood. 
Tuts is the second edition of a little pamphlet, 
the object of which is of the most laudable 
nature. It consists of observations on instances 
of cruelty to animals, which can be efficiently 
restrained by the legislature alone; on the 
present law available to this subject; and on 
the formation and regulation of Societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals: to which 
is added an Appendix, containing a summary 
of the evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the state 
of Smithfield market and the slaughter houses ; 
with observations on the remedial advantages 
of the establishment of abattoirs. This is a 
subject to which we have more than once called 
the attention of our readers. Without in- 
dulging in any mawkish sensibility with respeet 
to it, we must repeat, that the wanton and 
atrocious cruelties which have long been, and 
which still are, practised on the unhappy ani- 
mals that are driven up to London, and neces- 
sarily slaughtered for the support of its im- 
mense population, loudly demand some strong 
legislative remedy, the~ execution of which 
ought to be strictly enforced by private vigi- 
lance. 


A Sunday Book. Consisting of Short Sermons 
and Moral Discourses for Young Persons. 
By a Member of the Established Church. 
2 vols. 18mo. London, 1829. Bowdery and 
Kerby. 

Amonce the rapidly increasing order of boys’ 
books, and girls’ books, and other books of 
light amusement or graver instruction, we are 
very much pleased to see this variety—at once 
a pleasing, a judicious, and a moral publica- 
tion. The author shuns cant and over-strained 
enthusiasm: his lessons are practical, and his 
counsels well calculated to render the young 
who listen to them good members of society, 
agreeable to others, and happy in themselves. 


The Castilian. By the Author of ‘* Gomez 
Arias.” 3vels. Colburn. 

WE have to thank Don Telesforo de Trueba y 
Cosio for another Spanish historical romance 
of a very interesting period—the achievment 
of the Castilian throne by King Enrique, after 
the death of Don Pedro. The accounts of the 
celebrated Duguesclin, and his other French 
allies, are curious and characteristic: but we 
are, this week, too late for a critical analy- 
sis of the work, and can only speak of our 
general impression of pleasure from its hasty 
perusal. 

Hungarian Tales. By the Author of the 
“ Lettre de Cachet.” 3 vols. Saunders 
and Otley. 

ANnoTHER work of fiction, and apparently of 

merit; though it has also reached us too late 
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in number; and, as we remember the talents 
displayed in the Lettre de Cachet, we augur 
favourably of the present effort of the fair 
author. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Extracts from our Paris Letters. 


THEY have begun to pave the. Boulevards ; 
that is, there are about fifty yards of them 
flagged. The Galerie de Bois, or rather the 
Galerie de Pierre, at the Palais Royal, is nearly 
terminated. It will be sumptuous; but no 
surrounding splendour can ever render the 
gardens belonging to that palace an attractive 
promenade ; not only on account of the mixed 
company which abounds there, but also from 
the concentration of all that is vicious. 

The second edition of Louis Buonaparte’s 
Answer to Sir Walter Scott, on the Life of 
Napoleon, has just been announced. There is 
also to appear shortly, Trois Actes d’un grand 
Drame, Dix-huit Brumaire, ou Abdication de 
Fontainebleau, by Leonard Gallois. Two new 
volumes of the translation of Hallam’s Con+ 
stitutional History of England occupy much of 
the attention of the learned: they are accom- 
panied with observations by M. Guizot. 

An extraordinary event took place the other 

day. A man of large fortune having lost his 
wife, died of grief—a malady which the phys 
sicians ungallantly ascribed to mental derange- 
ment. 
Private concerts have commenced, Mdlle. 
Sontag and some other musical performers exe- 
cuted Italian airs, a few evenings ago, at. the 
house of an English lady of fashion ; most of 
the gentlemen, however, retired when singing 
commenced, which was rather an offence against 
harmony. The fact is, gambling is the reign- 
ing passion, and few go to soirées except with 
the hopes of indulging it, 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SOUTH AMERICAN EXPEDITION AND sUR- 
VEY, UNDER CAPTAIN KING. 


Iv is with feelings of the deepest regret we 
learn that deplorable accounts have been re- 
ceived from the expedition under Captain 
P. P. King, engaged on the survey of the 
coast of South America. The crews of the 
Adventure and Beagle, the two vessels em- 
ployed on this important service, have suffered 
severely from disease —so severely, as to be 
obliged to suspend their operations and return 
to the river Plate. To this general statement 
we lament to add the melancholy death of Cap- 
tain Pringle Stokes, the commander of the 
Beagle, a young officer, but distinguished in 
the naval service by his ability, zeal, and ac- 
quirements. 





PROPOSED SETTLEMENT ON THE WESTERN 
COAST OF NEW HOLLAND. 

Mayy of our readers no doubt are aware that, 
for some time past, extensive arrangements 
have been in progress for the formation of a 
settlement at the Swan River, on the western 
coast of New Holland, and that directions 
have been given by the English government 
for taking formal possession of this almost r=- 
known country. Public curiosity is naturally 
excited on the subject, and but little has tran- 
— which can satisfy the craving. We 
therefore feel peculiar satisfaction in having 
it in our power to communicate some im- 
portant details, the general accuracy of which 
may be depended upon. 

to the early part of last year, Captain Stir- 





for mature examination. The tales are eight 





ling, of his Majesty’s ship Success, was directed 











t0 examine the western coast. of New Holland 
from Cape Leeuwin northwards. As the’ geo- 
graphy of this région :is not very familiar, we 
to state that Cape Leeuwin, or Lion’s 
Land, is the south-west point of New Holland, 
and was so called from the Dutch ship which 
first discovered it in 1660. Here it was that 
the late Captain Flinders commenced his sur- 
on the 7th December, 1801, which was 
confined entirely to’ the south and east” coasts, 
while ‘about’ the same time an examination of 
the west and south coasts took’ place by Cap- 
tain Baudin, a French navigator.’ Until the 
visit of Captain Stirling, in February 1827, we 
were entirely indebted to Baudin for our know- 
ledge of the Swan River. Captain King, who 
in June 1822 anchored off Rottnest island, 
almost at the entrance of this river, was pre- 
vented by the weather from exploring it, at 
which circumstance that scientific officer ex- 
resses little regret, the Swan River having 
n ‘very minutely examined by MM. 
Heirisson and Baily—the former an enseigne 
de vaisseau, the. latter a mineralogist’”—and so 
fully described in’ De Freycinet’s and Peron’s 
accounts of that voyage.* 
* The object of Captain Stirling’s expedition 
was to ‘ascertain an eligible situation for the 
establishment of a colony ; artd the report made 
by him, after tae careful examination of ‘five 
hundred miles of coast, has led to the selection 
of the’ Swan Rivér, situated in 32° 4’, and de- 
riving its name from the numerous black swans 
by whickt it is frequénted. It was surveyed by 
the French to the distance of about sixty miles. 
Captain Stirling penetrated ‘to its source and 
some way beyond, through an exceedingly pic- 
turesque and fertile country, until he arrived 
at an extensive range’ of mountains, the view 
from which presented only a vast atid bound- 
Lyd ire Ree Met 
ough Oaptittir Stirling's Ates interview 
with the natives in his. progress up the river 
assumed -rather-# Pa acti , it termi- 
nated in perfect amity, which continued un- 
interrupted; ..The. inhabitants: were found in 
the most deplorable. state of savage ignorance, 
clothed merely with a mantle of kangaroo or 
opossum skins, and armed with spears pointed 
by,the bones of animals or flint. A stone adze 
and a mother-of-pearl fishing-hook appeared 
to be their only, implements, with fishing-lines 
manufactured from the bark of trees. In sum- 
mer (which, be it observed, is our winter) they 
frequent ,the coast in considerable numbers, 
and live chiefly upon fish taken by spearing, as 
they are unacquainted with the mode of mak- 
ing nets, as well as the construction of a canoe 
or even raft of the rudest kind. They, how- 
ever, form in shallow, places a kind of weir 
with considerable ingenuity. In the winter 
the natives retire to the hills, where their food 
is the opossum, the kangaroo, the land tor- 
toise, and birds, of which the country affords a 
great variety and abundance, with roots and 
vegetables. Their.appearance is forbidding, 
and their manner ferocious; but if man 
with skill, the natives may be attached, al- 
though great care must be taken not to give 
offenee—for on the slightest provocation they 
are inclined to resort to hostile measures, and 
are capricious and. revengeful, Their heads 
are .large,. and their limbs disproportionably 
slender ; but, notwithstanding, they are pecu- 
liarly active, and possess an astonishing quick- 
wness,of sight. The climate of the Swan River 
is described as extremely salubrious. Al h 
the heat is very great during the middle of the 
* See De Freycinet, p. 175 et seq.: and Peron, vol. i. 
p- 178 et seq. ; 





, yet the frequent showers and cool breeze 
rsd mountains deprive it of any injurious 
effect. The mornings and the evenings allow 

time for labour, and the nights are clear 
beautiful. ©The heat is probably greater 
upon the’ sea-shore than inland, owing to the 
power of the sun on a sandy soil ; but it should 
be stated, that no case. of sickness occurred to 
Captain Stirling’s crew; though they were ne- 
cessarily much exposed::: 

The soil is described as most inviting to the 

culturist. Springs-are abundant, and so 
rich is the vegetation,’ that thistles and ferns 
were observed which had attained the enor- 
mous growth of twelve feet.. The trees, too, 
assumed the most luxurious green possible. Se- 
veral specimens of minerals were collected by 
Captain Stirling, which have been deposited 
with the Geological Society. Of the birds, the 
most common are the emu or cassowary—the 
swan, and several species of the duck tribe, 
which are particularly numerous—cockatoos, 
both white and black—quails, pigeons, parro- 
quets, kingfishers, falcons, and many singing 
birds. On the coast, seals, but of the least 
valuable kind, abound; and both whales and 
sharks are frequently:séen. Fish, of a variety 
of excellent kinds, is plentiful; and there ap- 
pears little room to doubt but that a valuable 
fishery will result from the establishment of 
the projected colony. 

Two ships of war have been appointed to 
take out the settlers, and Captain Stirling has 
been nominated governor of the new settle- 
ment. Lieutenant Roe of the navy, who was 
employed in the survey of New Hiol’and under 
Captain King, goes owt as surveyor-general to 
the colony; and some other officers, selected 
for their scientific acquiremgnts, have received 
subordinate apy mt ents, 


THE varxce seer rc EXPEDITION 
Toeerrr. ~ * 


ALTHOUGH very-few.months. have elapsed 
since the departure:of this..expedition from 
France, ‘several valuable relics of antiquity 
have already been forwarded, .as presents to 
the friends of the geatlemen composing it. 
These are said to:cousist chiefly of fragments 
of small statues, tablets of hieroglyphics, and 
& few specimens of papyrus, reported to have 
been discovered ina situation where this kind 
of record could not have been expected. We 
do not hear, however,. of any official trans- 
mission from the expedition; beyond a list 
of the objects already attainable, with an esti- 
mate of the probable expense of sending them 
to France, and the amount required for the 
acquisition of some valuable articles, which the 
parties have not ventured to purchase without 
further instructions from the government, or 
the Academy of Sciences. In all the letters 
hitherto received from the members of the 
expedition, the hospitality of the pasha, and 
of the different Egyptian authorities, in the 
places through which they have passed, has 
been highly extolled, and the pasha has sig. 
nified his intention of sending by them, on 
their return to France, some splendid presents, 
as tokens of his desire to maintain a friendly 
relation with the French government. It 
would appear, from one of the unpublished 
letters of “M. Lenormand, that, notwithstand- 
ing the liberal researches of the late Mr. Salt, 
the British consul-general in Egypt, and the 
efforts made of late by Englishmen of refined 
taste and splendid fortunes, a rich mine of 
antiquity yet remains to be explored in the 
interior. The last letter received from M. 








Champollion was dated on the 2d or 3d of 
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Qctober, at. which time, we understand, : the 
expedition had quitted Caire, for the,purpose of 
prosecuting their researches at a place some 
few leagues distant from thatcity; but we find 
nothing published. from the pen -of this gen- 
tleman of.a later date than the 27th of Sep. 
tember, .when he was at Cairo. in perfect 
health, as well as his colleagues; a circum. 
stance which he attributes in a great degree 
to the thick and heavy clothing they wore, 
according to the fashion of the country, and 
which kept them in profuse but beneficial 
perspirations... The expedition left Alexan. 
dria on the 14th of September, and proceeded 
on their journey by the canal of Manmoudieh 
which was cut upon a plan laid down by 
French engineers, and is partly in the di- 
rection of the ancient canal of Alexandria, 
but much less circuitous. On the 16th, M. 
Champollion arrived at the ruins of Sais, where 
he found an Egyptian necropolis built of 
unbaked bricks, and several fragments of fune- 
real emblems. On passing the gateway of the 
principal enclosure, he found enormous blocks 
of stone, eighty. feet.in height, which resem- 
bled.rocks torn from their beds by some con- 
vulsion of nature. In the centre of this great en- 
closure were constructions of unbaked Egyptian 
bricks, sixteen.inches long, by seven in width, 
and five in thickness. These also were the 
remains of a necropolis, and explained, says 
M. Champollien, what had frequently em- 
barassed him, viz. how the towns of Lower 
Egypt, situated at a distance from the moun- 
tains, disposed of their mummies. This second 
necropolis of Sais, in which there still re- 
mained several floors of funereal chambers, is 
stated to be 1400 French feet, nearly the third 
of an English:‘mile, in length, and 500 in 
width. .In.several:of the chambers there were 
found vases. oftshaked clay, which had con- 
tained the: imtestimes ef thedead,-and-in the 
bettem ofone ofthem was discovered a quan- 
tity of bitumen. . To: the right and left of this 
necropolis were’ mounds, in which were dis- 
covered fragments of rose-coloured, gray, and 
red granite, and of the white marble called 
marble of Thebes. The dimensions of the 
great wall in which these edifices were en- 
closed are extraordinary. The parallelogram, 
whose. small sides are of not less than 1440 
feet, and the large of 2160 feet, has a cir- 
cuit of more than 7000 feet. .The height of 
this wall maybe estimated at eighty feet 
in length, and. fifty-four feet in thickness. 
This gigantic circumvallation: appeared to M. 
Champollion to have enclosed only the. prin- 
cipal sacred edifices of Sais.. All those of 
which the ruins are visible were catacombs, 
and, according to the information supplied by 
Herodotus, M. Champollion considers the large 
enclosure which he visited to have contained 
the tombs of Apries and the Saitan kings his 
ancestors; on the opposite side to these he 
supposes to have been placed the tomb of the 
usurper Amasis. That part of the enclosure 
which is towards the Nile may, he imagines, 
have contained the temple of Neith, the chief 
goddess of Sais. At some hundred toises dis- 
tant is a third catacomb, which appears to have 
been the burial-place of persons of quality. 
This had already been explored, and among 
other things was found the enormous sarco- 
phagus, composed of green basalt, of a keeper 
of the temples under Psammeticus the Second. 
M. Champollion proposes to make fresh re- 
searches in these places,.for which, however, 
he requires from the government additional 
funds. . From Sais, which M. Champollion 








quitted on the 17th, until-his arrival at the 
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village of Aschmoun, he met with nothing 
of striking interest. On the 19th, although 
the party were then at a distance of eight 
French leagues from the Pyramids, they were 
forcibly struck by their appearance, and were 
able to form a correct idea ‘of their magnitude. 
On the 20th -of September, M. Champollion 
arrived at. Cairo, with which city he a 
to have been much pleased, although the ac- 
counts given of it by former travellers had pre- 
him for a very different opinion. He 
seems to have arrived at a moment particu- 
larly interesting to a person curious of witness- 
ing the habits and customs of a nation like the 
Egyptians. It was the anniversary féte cele- 
brated by the Mussulmans in honour of the 
birth of their Prophet. The ceremonies ob- 
served on this occasion are thus described by 
M. Champollion :— 

“ The large square of Exbékich was co- 
vered with a crowd which surrounded a num- 
ber’ of buffoons, dancers, and singers, and 
several handsome tents, within which acts of 
devotion were performing. In one place, Mus- 
sulmans were sitting chanting chapters of the 
Koran ; in another were three hundred de- 
votees, ranged in parallel lines, moving their 
bodies backward and forward like vans. and 
singing in chorus, la-Alla-Ellaliah (there is 
no God but God). Farther on were four hun- 
dred enthusiasts ranged in a circle, leaping 
in concert, and uttering with sepulchral voices 
the name of Allah. Never did I hear so 
infernal a chorus. Amid these religious de- 
monstrations, musicians, prostitutes, and games 
of every description, were in full activity.” 

On the 22d of September, after paying a 


“visit to the governor of Cairo, who received 


M. Champollion with great kindness, and con- 
versed with him a oe on the object of his 
mission, M. Champolliomsvent over the cita- 
del; where he am efawstigus block of sili- 
cious stone, upon which was out in bas-relief 
the figure of King Psamiméticus the Second. 
On other blocks of stone, which, like the first, 
had formed part of the temple of Memphis, 
were marks denoting under what king each 
block had. been taken from the quarry. M. 
Champollion found the names of three kings, 
viz. Psammeticus the Second, Apries his son, 
and Amasis the successor of the latter. M. 
Champollion concludes his letter by some gene- 
ral observations on the city of Cairo, which we 
have not now space to notice. 





FRENCH EXPEDITION TO GREECE. 


Tue following is a transcript of the letter ad- 
dressed by the Minister of the Interior to the 
French Academy, respecting the farther selec- 
tion of savans appointed to follow the expedi- 
tion'to Greece. 

‘* Messrs. the Perpetual Secretaries,—The 
presence of the French troops in the Morea 
affords to science the most favourable oppor- 
tunity which has ever been offered, of devoting 
itself with the most perfect security to the 
study of this celebrated country. His Majesty, 
who has taken under his protection the cause 
of religion and humanity in Greece, has per- 
ceived that, after the first great duty due to 
general policy has been fulfilled, there re- 
mains yet another which the grandson of Louis 
the Fourteenth ought not to neglect. If the 
glory of her arms has never ceased to render 
France illustrious, that which is derived from 
sciences and the arts has also been connected 
with her from the earliest ages. And the 
French cannot cover the ancient Peloponnesus 
with their battalions without thoroughly ex- 
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ploring this country of history, and inquiring 
into the recollections which she preserves. 

“¢ In order to arrive at this object, I have to 
desire that the Academy of Sciences will select 
two of its members, who, - er with. those 
to be chosen by the Aeademies of Inscriptions 
and. Belles Lettres andof the Fine Arts, from 
their respective bodies, may form .a commis- 
sion, charged with: presenting to me, as soon 
as possible, an antiquary, a naturalist, and an 
architect, who shall preceed to. the Morea with 
a small number of assistants, and undertake 
the mission of making all the researches neces- 
sary for completing our acquaintance with the 
ancient topography .of the country, the ruins 
and monuments of art. which it still contains, 
and of making those excavations which may be 
of utility in promoting this purpose. I shall 


themselves to the task of laying down such in- 
structions as - may. judge useful to our tra- 
vellers, who wi 

that protection and assistance, of every de- 
scription, necessary to fulfil their important 
mission.” 

The Academy, at the close of its sitting, 
nominated by ballot Messrs. Cuvier and Géof- 
froy Saint Hilaire te make the presentation 
and compile the instructions demanded by the 
minister. 





NEW PUBLICATION. 
Halls New General’ Atlas. 
‘Longman and Co. 
Tus work goes steadily and ably on towards 
its comaler. This Part contains Colomdia 
(the scene of so sanguinary a political struggle 
* the present moment i, od oe ena bw 
the present moment politi¢al struggle is hardly 
known ; and of the East ig Islands, in re- 
lation to which ‘an establishmént of great com- 
mercial and national importance is about to be 
formed by the Brith goreriment. They are 
all clearly and beantifully engraved. 


The Pomological Magazine ; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of the' most important Varieties 
of Fruit cultivatedin Great Britain. Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 50. London, 1828. ee 

HaNnDSOMELY, we may say splendidly, got up, 

with forty-eight accurately drawn and finely 

coloured plates, of apples, apricots, cherries, 
currants, figs, gooseberries, grapes, nectarines, 
peaches, pears, pines, plums, raspberries, and 
strawberries, this first volume of a work much 
wanted, appeals irresistibly to the eye and the 
judgment of every cultivator of fruit. The 
latest varieties are” briefly but correctly de- 
scribed ; the best qualities of each are stated ; 
and, not the least merit, considerable pains is 
taken to systematise the wandering and irre- 
gular nomenclature which prevails so much in 
horticulture, and often puzzles not only the 
unlearned but the professed gardener and po- 
mologist. We cannot too highly recommend 
this work, as valuable to consult in the choice 
of fruits, and beautifulito look upon; but when 
we say that it is conducted by Mr. Sabine and 

Mr. Lindley, no other pledge of its excellence 

and usefulness can be required. 


The Gardener’s Magazine. —The Revue 
Encyclopédique, in speaking of this very use- 
ful and well-conducted publication, says, ‘‘ It 
is, at least for the countries of the north, the 
most complete repertory; and one in which 
gardeners: will obtain successive acquirements 
in their art. The wood-cuts are numerous, 
and are executed with great care. In the 
thirteenth number (April 1828), which is now 


Part XI. 








before us, there are nearly a hundred, consist- 


see with pleasure the three Academies applying | ? 


find with the French army | ¢ 
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ing of figures of plants, drawings of ma 
gardening instruments, rural buildings, 
To be various is no doubt easy, in treating 0 
an art in which so many objects and forms 
may be combined. and.grouped in so man 
ways; but the editor of this work has. 
himself in the. iest. manner of this variety ; 
and his readers find in it abundant matter 
to excite and gratify their curiosity.” 


of 


a 





LITERARY AND. LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, Dec. nm Friday the 28th ult., the 
Hon. and Rev. Pellew, B.D. of C ti Col- 
lege, was admi to the D.D., Grand Com- 


. Teush-Hecker,. R. M. Ashe, T: College; F. 
Warre, J. H. Philipps, C. B. Pearson, College. 
CamBripes, Dec. 6.—At a tion on Tuesday last 
the degree of D.D. was on the Rev. G. Ainslie, 
Master of Pem' College, and Vice-Chancellor, 
compliance with the king’ . 

At the ‘Wednesday the following de- 
grees.were 


Doctor in Divinity. —Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow of 


Trinity heey 
aa aster on T. Hope, ) = eae 
laster of Arts. » Courtney, Queen’s College. 
Bachelors in .Civil Law. — A. E. Cockburn, Fellow, 
Trinity Hall; Rev. G. Ranking, Christ C ; Rev. 
J.C. Badeley, Ch Cc 


H.C. D 's 
of Arts.—M. J. Lioyd, J. Snowdon, C. Mackie, 
St. John’s College; H. Malthus, C. S. Eustace, Trinity 
College; J«D. Monney, Queen’s 


ROYAL SOCIETY. ; 
Nov. 20, 1828.,..0n a. Method of rendering 


Plating malieable.. By Wm. ,Hyde Wol- 
laston, M.D. yr sey . 
Ix this e the, author details the processes 
which, from long experience in the treatment 
of platina, he tege the most effectual fot 
rendering that metal pe y malleable. “When 
it is purified by solution im aqua regia, and pre- 


cipitation with sal ammoniac, sufficient care is 
seldom taken to avoid enoiing. the iridium 
contained in the ore by duedilution of the 
solvent. The writer states the degree of di- 
lution requisite for.this purpose, and the exact 
proportions in which the acids are to be used. 
The digestion should be continued for three or 
four days, with a heat which ought gradually 
to be raised: and the ‘fine pulverulent ore of 
iridium allowed to subside completely before the 
sal ammoniac is added. .The yellow precipitate 
thus obtained, after being well washed and 
pressed, must be heated with the utmost cau- 
tion, so as to expel the sal ammoniac, but at 
the same time produce as little cohesion as 
possible among the particles of platina. It is 
then to be reduced to powder, first by rubbing 
between the hands, and next by grinding the 
coarser parts in a wooden mortar with a wooden 
pestle, because the friction with any harder 
surface would, by producing burnished surfaces, 
render them incapable of being welded together 
by heat. The whole is then to be well washed 
in clean water. In this process, the mechanical 
diffusion through water is made to answer the 
same p as liquefaction by heat in the case 
of other metals; the earthy impurities being 
carried to the surface by their superior lightness, 
and the effect of fluxes being accomplished by 
the solvent powers of water. 

The gray precipitate of platina being thus 
obtained in the form of a uniform mud or pulp, 
is now..ready. for casting, which is effected by 





compression in a mould, formed of a -brass 
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barrel, six and a half inches , and turned 
rather taper within, so as to facilitate the ex. 
traction of the ingot when formed. The platina 
partial compression by the 
hand with a wooden plug, so. as to expel the 

ter part of the water. It is then placed 


is first subjected to 


orizontally in an iron press, constructed so as 
to give great mechanical advan to the 
power applied to produce compression. The 
cake of platina is then to be heated to redness 
by a charcoal fire, in order to drive off all the 
remaining moisture; afterwards subjected to 
the most intense heat of a wind furnace; and 
lastly, struck, with certain precautions, while 
hot, with a heavy hammer, so as effectually 
to close the pars f The ingot thus obtained 
may, like that of any other metal, be reduced, 
by the processes of heating and forging, to any 
other form that may be required. It may then 
be flattened into leaf, drawn inte wire, or sub- 
mitted to any of the processes of which the 
most ductile metals are capable. 

The perfection of the above method of giving 
complete malleability to platina is proved by 
comparing the specific gravity of a fine wire of 
that metal obtained by this process, which is 
found to be 21.5, with that of a similar wire 
drawn from a bretton which had been com- 
pletely fused by the late Dr. Clarke, with an 
opens blow-pipe, and which the author 
ascertaimed was only 21.16. A further proof of 
the excellence of the method employed by the 
author is derived from the great tenacity of 
the plating thus obtained, as determined by 
a comparison of the weights required to break 
‘wires made of this metal so red, and 
similar wire of gold and of iron. These weights 
he found to be in the proportion of the num- 
bers 590, 500, and 600, respectively. 

An account is subjoined of the process for 
obtaining malleable: palladium, by the inter- 
medium of sulphur ;«aitt also of that for pro- 
curing the oxide of osmium in a pure, white, 
and crystallised state. 


ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
Trurspay, Dec. 11.—Mr. Amyot in the 
chair. A paper on Gothic Architecture, by 
Mr, Bird, was read. The meeting was nume- 

attended, and it was announced that 
the ballot for Mr. Decimus Burton and Col. 
Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B. would take 
place on Thursday next, after which the So- 
ciety adjourn to January 8th. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


At the eral meeting on the 3d, the Rev. 
Dr. Richards in the chair, the reading of 
Mr. Nolan’s learned and curious paper on the 
most ancient Greek music was concluded ; and 
a vote of thanks to its author was passed, after 
some very complimentary expressions from the 
president. Several members were elected, and 
the names of candidates proposed for ballot. The 
Society is steadily advancing in number and in 
influence: the second part, completing the first 
volume of its Transactions, is nearly ready for 
publication. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
On Saturday last the drst meeting of this 
important and flourishing Society was held at 
its house in Grafton Street ; Colonel Lushing- 
ton in the chair. The routine of business hav-{ 


ing been gone through, many valuable presents 
received and acknowledged, and many new 
members elected, the chairman informed the 
assembly that this meeting had been made 

jal, to consider a proposition for uniting 


the question was moved to be 


members of the Bombay Literary Society. 





LITERARY FUND. 
At the usual monthly meeting of the com- 
mittee on Wednesday, from attending which it 
was much regretted that indisposition detained 
its able and highly esteemed chairman, Sir B. 
Hobhouse, many cases of literary distress were 
brought forward, and relieved in proportion to 
the merits of the applicants as authors and 
worthy members of society. Some of these 
cases excited deep commiseration. 

SOCIETY OF SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Ir is a fact perhaps not generally known tc our 
readers, so silently and without ostentation are 
its charitable purposes effected, that there is a 
Society of Schoolmasters established in London, 
supported almost entirely by the opulent part 
of this laborious profession, and applying its 
funds to the relief of the neéeessitous members. 
To this society our miunificent Sovereign con- 
tributes fifty guineas afnually; the Duke of 
Cambridge is the patron, the Bishop of Here- 
ford president, and the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury and the Bishops of London and Salisbury 
are vice-presidents. By permission of the Com- 
mittee of the Literary Fund, the meetings of 
the Schoolmasters’ Society are held in the cham- 
bers of the former; and last month, the 
general annual election of officers took place. 
The Rev. Dr. Burney, of Greenwich, was in 
the chair; and the meeting was attended by 
Dr. Russell of the Charter House, Dr. Sleath 
of St. Paul’s, Dr. Bellamy of Merchant Tailor’s, 
Dr. Greenwood of Christ’s Hospital, Dr. Mor. 
ris, Dr. Kelly, and by many of the most 
eminent sch asters of the metropolis, 
Weare induced to mention this Society, from 
a conviction that its ohjects deserve to be more 
extensively promulgated. It is not only iden. 
tified with the earliest and fondest recollec- 
tions of literary men, but it also speaks to the 
feelings of every one who is capable of appre- 
ciating the pleasures of intellectual exertion. 
It appeals with an irresi$tible claim to almost 
all the gradations of civilised society ; for who is 
there with well-regulated feelings that does not 
look back with grateful affection to the labours 
of the preceptor, whether engaged in laying the 
foundation in the first principles of language, 
or in decorating the edifice with the riches of 
ancient lore ? 

We will simply state the fact, that the in- 
come of the Society is less than four hundred 
pounds a year, and recommend the institution 
to public benevolence. 





e Literary Society 


Bombay, as a branch, 


with the: Royal ‘Asiatic Soviety. ‘The rules by 
which this union was meant to be effected 
were read by Mr. Huttman, the secretary, and 
ted by Sir 
—— Doyle and Mr. David Pollock. It ap- 
peared, however, after some. remarks from Sir 
George Staunton, and other gentlemen, to be 
the sense of the majority that farther time 
should be allowed for the mature consideration 
of a matter of so much interest,—and it was 
accordingly adjourned to the next meeting, 
January 3. In the course of the discussion, 
great praise was bestowed upon Sir John Mal- 
colm, for his zeal in promoting the projected 
union; but the point on which the whole 
hinged was the expediency of admitting to all 
the privileges of members of the R. A.S. in Eng- 
land parties from the East Indies—however wor- 
thy and respectable—over whose elections the 
greater Society-had no control, and who were 
to be admitted on the single ground of being 


PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

-Pietas Ovxoniensis ; or, Records. of Oxford 
Founders. Containing brief Memoirs of 
their Lives, &c. and illustrated by numerous 
highly finished Line Engravings. By Joseph 
Skelton, F.S.A. Part f. 

TuHE interest which such a publication as this 
will naturally excite among those who owe 
to Oxford some of the most delightful recol. 
lections of their youth, and. some of the most 
substantial benefits of their maturer years, 
must secure for it an extensive circulation ; and 
the present Part affords an earnest of the taste 
which will render the work (which is to consist 
of eight quarterly Parts) worthy of whatever 
encouragement it may receive. The plates of 
the present Part are, ‘* the Chapel, &c. of 
Bishop Flemyng, in Lincoln Cathedral, Founder 
of Lincoln College ;” from a drawing by J. 
Willis: “ Tomb and Chantry of William of 
Wykeham, in Winchester Cathedral, Founder 
of New College ;” from a drawing by R. Essex: 
and ‘ the Shrine of Bishop Fox, in Win- 
chester Cathedral, Founder of Corpus Christi 
College ;” also from a drawing by R. Essex. 
They are all engraved by J. Skelton and H. 
Winkles ; and it is impossible to conceive any 
thing more beautiful, — especially the repre. 
sentation of the exquisitely finished shrine of 
Bishop Fox.—The letter-press is jied with 
the commencement of a memoir of Walter de 
Merton, the founder of Merton College. Of 
the tone and spirit of the composition, the fol. 
lowing striking general observation, the justice 
of which must be acknowledged by every one, 
and which follows an account of the selfishness 
and oppression of the commissioners appointed 
by ‘* the Mad Parliament,” in the thirteenth 
century, to exercise many important powers 
which belonged of right to the royal prero- 
gative, is a fair specimen. 

“ Such is the versatility of human nature, 

that the rebel is easily convertible into the 

tyrant. Indeed there is reason to think that 
ds too characters are nearly allied ; and that 
their only difference is that which exists be- 
tween the want of power and the enjoyment of 
it. That the zealots of rebellion have seldom 
been remarkable for moderation in the exercise 
of command, is a truth supported by abundant 
evidence. Nor can it be wondered at / for both 
the characters appear to be actuated by the 
same principle; namely, that of regarding with 
impatience the rights of other men: a prin- 

ciple. which produces an insubordinate or a 

despotic conduct, only as the objects which it 

regards are above or below.” 


Who's to have the Stick? Drawn on stone by 
W. P. Sherlock, from a picture by E. Land. 
seer, R.A. Engelmann and Co. 

Ir will no doubt be a smart tussle; but we will 
back the terrier at three totwo. It is true that 
his shaggy and dripping competitor has the best 
right to the prize, which he has evidently just 
brought out of the water himself, and that 
Shakespeare says, 

«« Thrice is he armed, who has his quarrel just ;” 
but, alas! that is only the sentiment of a poet, 
When did such sturdy effrontery as our cro 
eared and cock-tailed friend exhibits, ever fail, 
in real life, to overthrow the claims of modest 
merit ? 





Picturesque Views on the River Clyde. En- 
graved by Joseph Swan, from Drawings by 
J. Fleming ; with Historical and Descriptive 








Tilustrations, by J. M. Leighton. Part V. 
Tne pretty little village pang near Glas« 
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Felt the first wound of sorrow, and felt it to die. 
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gow; Blythswood House, the seat of Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. M.P.; and Erskine 
House, the seat of the Right Hon. Lord Blan- 
tyre, form the embellishments of the fifth 
Number of this clever publication. The fol- 
lowing is said to be the tradition with respect 
to the origin of the name of Erskine:—*‘ In 
the reign of Malcolm the Second, a Scot, who 
killed with his own hand Enrique, a Danish 
general, at the battle of Murthill, cut off his 
head, and with it and the bloody dagger pre- 
sented himself to the king. Exhibiting the 
trophies of his feat, he said, in Celtic, ‘ Eris 
Skyne,’ alluding to the head and dagger; 
adding, in the same language, ‘ I intend 
to perform still greater actions than I have yet 
done.’ The king, in memory of the action, 
bestowed upon him the name of Erskine, and 
assigned for his armorial bearing, a hand hold- 
ing a dagger, with the motto, ‘ Je pense plus,’ 
which is still the crest and motto of the family.” 


An Introduction to the Study of Painting, 
arranged under three heads, viz. Geometry, 
Perspective, and Light and Shadow; elu- 
cidated by Question and Answer. By E. 
Rudge. London, Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Ward. 

Mr. Rupes, who is teacher of painting, per- 

spective, &c. to Rugby School, and has dedi- 

cated his treatise to his pupils, justly observes, 
that the true principles of science are the onl 
foundation of real excellence in the art of 
painting. We find it difficult, however, to 
believe that many of the boys in a public 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MAHOMET. 
Tue following curious particulars of the per- 
sonal character of this celebrated impostor are 


Records in the Cabinet of the Duc de Bla- 
cas ;” recently published by M. Reinaud, of the 
King’s Library, at Paris. 

Mahomet was naturally gay, affable, and of 
an even disposition. He listened patiently to 
every body ; and, to use the expression of his 
historians, when he was in company he was 
never the first to rise. 

His domestic establishment was simple, mo- 
dest ; in short, like that of a private individual. 
Dates and water were the food most frequently 
used ; and sometimes two months would elapse 
without the lighting of a fire. Mahomet 
darned his own stockings, mended his own 
clothes, swept his own room, and waited on 
himseif. 

He constantly maintained forty persons at 
his own expense. Whatever they asked, he 
never refused; so that more than once it hap- 
pened to him to be in want of the necessaries 
of life. .God,—again to use the words of his 
historians,—offered him the keys of all the trea- 
sures of the earth; but he declined them. 

The feeling which Mahomet was the least 
able to control, especially towards the latter 
part of his life, was the love of women. That 
taste, and a liking for perfumes, were, after 
ambition, his two ruling passions. ‘ Two 
things,” he himself said, “ attract and excite 
me— women and perfumes: these two things 





school will be induced to bestow the time and 
attention requisite for the attainment of de- 
‘tails of which few of them can ever in their 
‘after-lives be required to avail themselves. To 
young professional artists we have no doubt 
that the work will be very useful. 


——-- “ee ——— 


Hants Picture GaLLery.—It is grati- 
fying to find provincial exhibitions of the Fine 
meeting with encouragement and success. 

The second season of the Hants Picture Gallery, 
at Southampton, belonging to Mr, Buchan, has 


ust closed. The exhibition consisted of two 
undred and fifteen works of art, of various 
descriptions ; many of them possessed of con- 
siderable merit; and of which above thirty 
were purchased by visitors to the gallery. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SIMPLE BALLAD. 
— — was gay, and her heart always 
ight, 
Her cheek ever blooming, her eye ever bright, 
And - laugh was 80 joyous, so wild, and so 
ree ! 
Youth, beauty, and mirth,—oh ! she had them 
all three. 


But Colin, false Colin, soon stole all away ; 

For, guiltless no longer, no longer she’s gay ; 

With her innocence all her enjoyment went too, 

Forsaken, heart-broken, what could Rosa do ? 

Then the rose on her cheek, ah! how soon did 
. it fade! 

While her dim, sunken eye her soul’s anguish 

betray’d ; 


And she who had seem’d never destin’d to sigh, 


But o’er the green grave that poor Rosa contains, 
The flowers that wave are her beauty’s remains ; 
No mortal, the villagers say, placed them there, 


. 


recreate me, and render me more disposed to 
| prayer.” 
| Mahomet married about adozen women, not 
reckoning slaves. At his death he left nine of 
|them. ‘This was an evitledt violation of the 
| precept which he had himself established, and 
| which fixed the number of wives at four. But 
| in his character of a prophet he pretended to be 
|exempted from the common law. He affected 
| to say, that all the prophets who had preceded 
him had acted in the same manner. The truth 
is, that whether we regard his own life, or cer- 
|tain passages in the Alcoran, it is manifest 
| that he placed sovereign happiness in sensual 
| pleasures. 
| Mahomet was very zealous for his friends. 
| He loved to serve them with the same ardour 
with which they served him ; which was in his 
eyes the surest method of attaching them to his 
cause. But in proportion as he was disposed to 
serve his friends, was he implacable towards 
his enemies. If any one interposed an obstacle 
to his designs, he gave himself up to excessive 
resentment ; fire, poison,—he stuck at nothing. 
In this respect he shared the vindictive feelings 
of his countrymen; and he did not begin to 
manifest any greatness of soul, until the firm 
establishment of his power had placed him 
above these horrible atrocities. 

Mahomet treated religion as a_ political 
means of arriving at his ends. On every occa- 
sion he made Heaven speak. Thus, by the 
assistance of the Alcoran alone, we may form a 
notion of the most important epochs of his 
life. He never failed to give to all his pro- 
ceedings a religious character. The Mussul- 
mans, in order to express the extreme atten- 
tion of Mahomet to every thing which related 
to the Deity, say, that even when he looked 
down on the earth, his reflections were on 
heaven. 

By such devices he inspired an enthusiasm 
among his companions, of which it is difficult 
to find a second instance. When he cleansed 





Like y A Nature’s children, like her they are 


himself, his disciples took the water which had 


derived irom a ** Description of Mussulman | ject 


washed away his filth, and respectfully drank 
it; when he expectorated, they swallowed his 
saliva; when he cut his hair, they eagerly col. 
lected the fragments. In speaking of this sub- 
, an idolater of Mecca, who had witnessed 
the splendour of the Cesars of Constantinople, 
and that of the Cosroes of Persia, declared that 
no king had ever been so respected, that no 
prince had ever enjoyed such an empire, as 
Mahomet. 


WINE. 

The Vintage of 1829.—In this wine-drink, 
ing age it may be satisfactory to the lovers of 
chateau margot, lafitte, and the genuine eil de 
perdrix, to learn that there has been no 
falling off in the quantity of the produce of 
those luxuries this season; and that the qua- 
lity, although not quite so fine as that of 
the vintage of the comet, is yet good enough 
to make it worth the while of the importer 
to lay them in his cellar for future consump- 
tion. An intelligent friend, for whose taste in 
these matters we have great regard, informs 
us that the abundance ot the ordinary French 
wines has been such as to render it necessary 
to destroy a great part of the produce for want 
of casks to put it in; and that the better sort 
of wines, although they have not yet fallen in 
price, must, ere long, be sold at a reduced rate, 
as the quantity warehoused renders the stock 
on hand of much less value. In Champagne, 
such has been the abundance of the vin 
that wines of the present year—that very 
wine, which was sold last year at 30 francs 
per dozen, can now be had for 20 francs; and 
it is a fact, that a large consignment of vin de 
Champagne has reached this country at 24s. 
per dozen, exclusive of duty. In what is called 
premiére qualité, the growers still ask 30 to 
35 francs dozen; but of this sort there is 
but little in the English market, for in po 
sort of wine is it so difficult for the ordi 
drinker to detect the varieties of quality, as in 
the white effervescing wines of Champagne. A 
very large proportion of the wines sold here 
and in the Netherlands as vin de Champagne, is 
merely the light white wines of Burgundy, to 
which a body has been given by the admixture 
of the white wine of Spanish Estremadura, 
or the inferior sorts of Lisbon, which are pre- 
pared on the spot for this commerce, by a 
stoppage of the fermenting process; but a 
nefarious trade is also carried on with some 
parts of the world, by the exportation of a stuff 
called champagne, which is merely the com. 
monest wine of the environs of Paris, rendered 
sweet with sugar of lead, and effervescing by 
means of a chemical mi t. It seems 
also, that a great deal of the claret which we 
receive is the ordinary vin de Bordeaux, to 
which a body is given by adding one-fourth of 
the red Spanish wine grown near Talavera de la 
Reyna,—a wine really good and wholesome, but 
which is sold on the spot at the rate of less than 
two-pence per quart, and which, when it arrives 
at Bordeaux, does not cost the importer more 
than three-pence. To this a flavour much re- 
sembling the true bouquet of the best clairet, 
or claret, is given, by the addition of orrice- 
root, and other drugs, perfectly harmless in 
themselves ; and it is then exported to England. 
— In Portugal, the vintage has, on the whole, 
been good, but the quality is not remarkably 
fine. The wine called Collaris, from the name 
of the village near which it is grown, is much 
in demand for the French market. It is a 
very fair kind of claret, with a port body, but 
until lately, it was so little esteemed in Portu- 





gal that it might be purchased at less than 
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samples may be expected’ 
i oat Up ni the. presen 
time, these wines have had an earthy flavour, 
which was very disagreeable to an English 
palate ; but the greatest fault has been in the 
mode of transporting them to the coast. This 
being done‘in goat and pig-skins, thé taste of 
which never can be got rid of thoroughly 
enough, until they are nearly worn out. with use, 
the wine is spoiled for drinking to all but a 
Spaniard, who would perhaps consider the 
absence of the goat-and pig flavour as a great 
defect. Indeed, the thong upon the palate is a 
boast in sherries, and why not in other wines ? 





MUSIC. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
On Monday, at the English Opera House, thete 
was a performance by the pupils of this esta. 
blishment, aided by the talents, and directed 
by the experience, of Signor de Begnis, who 
performed Figaro. The patrons of the Royal 
Academy were much pleased with the progress 
made and the promise given by the most pro- 
minent students, to whom they look for great 
improvements in our national school of music 
hereafter. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
On Thursday night was produced here, with 
great and deserved. éclat, a drama; in two acts, 
by Mr. Planché, entitled Charles. the Twelfth, of 


which the following is the rMajor Van- 
dence with the unfortunate Livonian, John 
inhold Patkul, who was delivered up ‘by 
oe king of Saxony, to Charles XII. in 
violation of all the laws of nations, and. broken 


upon w high in th T ‘ the influence of an 
enemy high in the council of cy, Vi 

is condemned, during Charles's absence ae 
Ukraine, to perpetual banishment-; but trusting 
at the return of the king to Sweden, that he 
shall be.able to prove his innocence, the major 
recrosses the frontier, and takes refuge in a 
sequestered village in the island of R 
‘Swedish: Pomerania, where his foster brother, 
Adam Brock, resides, who sends privately for 
the major’s daughter, Ulrica, and, to baffle sus- 
picion, sets them up in the little inn of the 
place, under the name of Firmann. The king 
at last returns from Turkey and repairs to 
Stralsund, where he is. besieged by the Danes 
and Prussians. The former threatening a 
descent on the neighbouring island of Rugen, 
the king secretly crosses the Straits of Gelex, 
and, unknown to any of the inhabitants, arrives 
at the little village where Vanberg has turned 
innkeeper, and takes up his abode in the house. 
Charles having been. absent from his country 
since the age of seventeen, was scarcely recol- 
lected on his return by any of his subjects ; and 
this circumstance involved the monarch in a 
series of whimsical adventures, which end in 
his being arrested by a meddling burgomaster, 
as the traitor Vanberg.. The discovery of his 
real rank, and the announcement of the land- 
ing of the Danes, terminate the first act. . In 
the second, the historical facts of his taking 
the guard for a wotinded colonel named: Reichel, 
as‘ related’ by Voltaire, and the better-known 





explosion of a shell in the antechamber, while 


ane ASE 








| Charles was dictating’ a letter to his secretary, 


are ingeniously woven into the dramatic plot 
of the piece. e first feads to his discovery 
of Vanberg’s innocence, aid the second to the 
knowledge of Gustavus’s love for Ulrica. 
Charles’s narrow escape at the battle of S—— 
from the hands of a Danish lieutenant, also 
related by Voltaire, is made subservient to the 
general interest of the ‘drama, as Vanberg is 
discovered to be his preserver ; and after dis- 
pensing justice and mercy in a truly royal 
style of generosity, the curtain drops on the 
eccentric monarch and his devoted subjects, as 
he is on the point of embarking for Carlscroon, 
the danger of which retreat, through the midst 
of a hostile fleet, was the very reason which 
induced Charles, says his historian, to under- 
take it. 

Of the acting in this excellent piece we can- 
not speak too a parts were literally 
individualised by the attention given by the 
performers to costume, and the careful study 
of manners and historical characteristics. Far- 
ren resembled the picture of Charles to so ex- 
traordinary a degree, that, were his lineage 
not known, and he should set up a claim to 
the Swedish throne, as the representative of 
that monarch, through direct descent, we would 
not.'give a farthing for the possession of it by 
Bernadotte, nor half a farthing for the succes- 
sion of his son Oscar. Liston, in Adam Brock, 
must be more ideal, but it seems identity; and 
Harley in the Burgémaster, and Cooper in 
Vanberg, were all that could be desired. We 
ought also to mention Mr. Vining’ and. the 
other officers with much commendation: their 
dresses had a capital effect. But if we have 
left the ladies last, it is‘not' because they less 
deserve the tribute of our applause. Miss Love 
played with great Vivacity; and sang a beau- 
tiful song by Barnett, which was justly en- 


corré-| cored. Whefi slie, enadte king, andimi- 
tated the peculiar laugh. mn the teeth, 


equally true of Charles of his copy, Far- 
ren), it produced a roat of laughter. Miss 
Ellen Tree looked fascinating in Ulrica, and 
performed very sweetly. Altogether, we have 
rarely, if ever, seen a drama of this class got 
up in so perfect a style, nor one which pos- 
sessed more sterling attractions. The history 
of Charles has chiefly furnished Mr. Planché 
with the hints which he has made eminently 
effective on the stage; and the whole thing is 
a genuine picture of the times, admirably em- 
bodied, and strikingly carried into action. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Aw alteration of Bickerstaff’s obsolete and stu- 
pid farce of the Sultan, which the acting 
of a Jordan could scarcely render tolerable, has 
been produced here, with new music by Mr. A. 
Lee, under the title of the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful. We shall only say, 
«* The name of Morton honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide its head.” 

We are happy to give that some of the 
newspapers have properly reprobated the con- 
duct of the music-sellers, who make a point of 
sending some dozens of their engravers, prin- 
ters, and shopmen, into the theatre, for the 
purpose of encoring every song which is their 
property, to the great annoyance of the audi- 
ence, and in many instances to the detriment 
of the piece itself. We were the first to ex- 
pose their practice of feeing the singers to in- 
troduce particular songs, in violation of all pro- 
priety, upon every occasion, and: we will co- 
operate. most. heartily in striving to abate this 
abominable nuisance. We are in possession of 


some curious facts, and shall not hesitate to" 


a con arate nee 
publish them if exasperated by its continuance. 
It is but natural-and reasonable that the private 
friends: of an author or composer should feel 
interested in the. fate of his new production, 
and seize every fair opportunity to swell the 
applause of the public, or counteract the efforts 
of prejudice and ill-nature; but, by dint of ham. 
mering, stamping, and shouting, to force an 
audience to hear that ¢wice which is scarcely 
endurable once, is an impertinent tyranny, to 
which we trust the town will no longer submit. 
Let these people confine themselves to their 
puffing ‘advertisements, which, at any rate, 
benefit the revenue; or if even that will not 
help off their trash, why not follow the example 
of respectable practitioners in other lines, and 
chalk their address and the title of the songs 
upon the walls all around London ? 

On Saturday last a Miss Nelson appeared at 
this theatre as Peggy, in the Country Girl; and 
if it be (as indeed we have no right to doubt, 
after the verbal and typographical assurances 
we have received from Mr. Fawcett), really a 
first appearance, it is the most extraordinary 
one that has been made by a female in our day, 
and that is a pretty long one. Mrs. Jordan’s 
image is yet fresh in our mind ; but it would be 
‘as unfair that our admiration. of that exquisite 
actress should-blind- ug to the genius of Miss 
Nelson, as that our. adoration of Mrs. Siddons 
should prevent our acknowledging the talent of 
Miss Phillips. ‘* Comparisons are odorous,” 
says our dear friend. Dogberry: we do not 
agree with those who think that Miss Nelson 
has been admirably taught ;.on the contrary, 
we feel convinced that she-has not been taught 
at all; nay, we have heard that she disdains 
all tuition, and that. she is 2s wild and: aa in- 
fantile off the stage as she-is uponit. Were 
her voice and ‘her person as pleasing as her 
conception is judicious, her action natural, and 
her fun d original, she would be 
the greatest acqmsition the stage has 
for many yeas; but.we greatly fear that the 
small ‘ childish treble’ which is the charac- 
teristic of the one, and, despite a fine pair of 
black eyes, the —the—we had almost said vul- 
garity of the other, will necessarily limit her 
performances to so small a range of characters, 
as to render her next to useless on our metro- 
politan boards. Her reception was, however, 
enthusiastic, and there was a pathos, indeed, 
in her final appeal to the audience, 

** Havel done amiss ?” 
which could not have been resisted had she 
been far less entitled to their approbation. 





ADELPHI. 

A most splendid and extraordinary display of 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and . decorations, 
has been made at this popular little theatre in a 
new melo-drama entitled, the Earthquake, or 
the Phantom of the Nile. We must confess, 
for our own parts, we had been better pleased 
if the author had‘done more for his reputation, 
and the carpenter less: but when such a piece 
as ‘the Sublime and Beautiful is tolerated at 
Covent Garden, we see no reason ‘why Mr. 
Fitz-Ball should net be.allowed to otring his 
effects together at the Adelphi with as little 
common sense as ible. meal sf 

The ascent of the mechanical chair of Orchus 
at the close of the first act, the ‘panorama of 
the Nile, and the earthquake in be last scene 
of the piece, are equal, if not superior, to any 
thing we have ever witnessed in the shape of 
scenic :illusion, and, when. the size and re- 
sources of this theatre are taken into consi- 





deration, appear absolutely: miraculous. The 
music, by Mx, Rodwell, is. pretty~and appro- 
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priate, though not equal to his late efforts in th ©declares, that in a, population of thirty-two 


Mason of Buda. The piece was remarkably 
well received, and we hope will repay the 
spirited proprietors for the expense of its 
outfit. 





VARIETIES. 

Bees.—-A new manual, for the proprietors 
of bees, has been published at Paris by a M. 
Martin. It treats successively of'the natural 
history of bees, of their maladies, of their dif- 
ferent forms of government, and of the con- 
struction of their hives. It collects the most 
striking observations that have been made 
upon these industrious republics by preceding 
writers; and finishes by a summary of the 
principles of education which M. Martin lays 
down, and by a bibliography of bees! - An- 
nexed is an abridged treatise on the culture 
of sainfoin and buck wheat, which M. Manuel 
considers to be the two plants most favourable 
to the production of honey. 

Antiquities. We learn from Rome, that 
workmen being employed in making a drain 
to carry off the rain-water from the Baths of 
Paulus Emilius, found near the church of 
S. Maria, in the Campo Carleo, large masses 
of marble, with most beautiful ornaments, 
belonging to the portico which surrounded the 
Forum; a long piece of a fluted column, of 
Phrygian or purple marble, about three Roman 
feet in diameter ; a bracket of colossal dimen- 
sions, likewise enriched with the finest orna- 
ments ; the torso of a statue of a captive king, 
resembling others which have been found in 
the Forum ;—and a fragment of an inscription 
of the time of Septimus Severus. 

The Italian Theatre in Lisbon.—In the 
best days of the Constitution, when it was the 

rage to goto the San Carlos at Lisbon to call 
for the Constitutional’ ‘and Rey! Rey! 
(God save the Kitig)°ai4"t ‘make extempore 
speeches from the pit and boxes,—the manager 
of the theatre, a coffee-louse keeper, was able 
to pay salaries of 10J. and 15/. English per 
week to each of four really first-rate singers, 
who in this country would have had each 
1500/. to 20007. for the season; and about 2/. 
to 3/. per week to the second-rate actors and 
actresses, going down to acrusada novo (2s. 4d.) 
per night to the figurantes and chorus-singers. 
In those days, however, the instrumental part 
of the establishment was on a much more 
economical scale. Two,thirds of the musicians 
were Spaniards; some of them noblemen, who 
were glad to earn a subsistence by playing in 
the orchestra for a crusada novo a-night, and 
the Portuguese musicians were from that cir- 
cumstance obliged to lower theirdemands. Now, 
however, things are altered. The salaries of 
the singers have been reduced one half, and 
the refugee Spaniards being in prison, the 
native fiddlers have had a strike for wages, 
and compelled the manager to double the 
amount of their remuneration. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers having been in- 
ducted to the divinity chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, the Senatus Academieus of St. 
Andrews have supplied the vacancy thus 0c- 
casioned in the chair of moral philosophy 
there, by inducting the Rev. Dr. Geo. Cook, 
of Lawrence-kirk, to that place.—Edinburgh 
Journals. 

The State of Franee.—According to a pam- 
phlet which has lately a art in Paris, and 
which professes to be founded on authentic 
documents, the state of ane. with reference 
to the number of paupers, robbers, &c., seems 
to be worse than of England. The author 





millions, there are five millions of paupers ; 
paupers in every meaning of the word; beg- 
gars, or ready to beg:—that of at least a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand persons who lay the 


kingdom under contribution by depredations of a 


every kind, only or twenty thousand 
have been apprehended and punished: that 


the safety of the roads and towns, and the} \,i: 


maintenance of prisons, cost the state above 
five millions (of francs) annually: that the 
sums stolen, or the losses incurred every year, 
may be valued at two millions: that there are 
above a hundred and fifty thousand persons | > 
detained in civil and military prisons, or vege- 
tating in hospitals and alms-houses: that there 
are, daily, above sixty thousand children of | 4 
beggars turned out of doors by their parents, | v 
who have no other asylum but ale-houses, 
forests, or the caves of smugglers: finally, that | © 
there are in France more than three millions 
of persons who. have no security for a month’s 
subsistence. 

Electricity. An important fact has lately 
been ascertained with reference to electricity. 
It is well known that if the two poles of a 
voltaic pile are united by a short metal wire, a 
proper charge will make that wire red-hot in 
the middle.. Philosophers have explained this 
by stating that the temperature of the wire was 
actually the same throughout; but that the 
extremities feeling the cooling effect of their 
contact with the pile, it followed that the mid- 
dle must manifest a higher temperature. Ex- 
periments have, however, been recently made 
on the operation of the electrical current on a 
wire 80 long.as to remove the possibility of any 
cooling effect on the extremities interfering 
with the result,, By those experiments it dis-|} 
tinctly appears. that the temperature of the} 
wire goes on a pp og chen end of the|— 
wire to the mi Aud, fonsequently, that the 
eause which produces ppoduces, 95, glectrical current, the 
intensity of alee is Qniform in every part of 
the wire, acts as an accelerating power in the 
development of heat. 

Consumption. —A number of experiments 
has been made in France on ducks and chick- 


the wing conclusions :—first, that cold ex- 
ercises a constant and decided action on the 
lungs of animals; secondly, that the effect of 
that action is more rapid and serious in propor- 
tion to the youth of the animal ; thirdly, that 
when cold does not produce an acute pulmonary 
inflammation, spealily mortal, it prod a 


ens, es M. Flourens; from which he draws Frio 
follo 


morning, and afterwards t the day with. 
the Duke of Leinster.” wae , 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Memoirs of the extraordinary military — of John 
"s it, 
» is annow for early 2 
by subscription. The narrative extends over a of 
thirty-four years of a very eventful life. Ry au 
ae ene ne eg dl four forlorn hopes 


anprienily a Seansoahle Advice ice to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Eng Sfeurth ed edition,. with an Ap and 
se by Walter Farquhar Hook, A.M. plain in 
to the hy ee nearly read 
“ir alee esbury, ennoemens a Jan 
Account of the North-western Division of Somerset- 
shire, and of the Antediluvian Bone Caverns in the Men- 
> et 3; to be embellished with seven plates and six 
et 
ts. Norton's Sorrows of Rosalie have, we learn with 
pleaspre, rapidly run a a first edition. Thus, in 
spite of the pet er de pagent A is a drug, we now find thai 
it is'a drug w all ss any other kind of lite: 


rature. 

Mr. Crofton Croker’s Sayings and Doings at Killarney ~ 
are on the eve of appearance. They are the record, we 
understand, of the author’s personal adventures at b~ | 
lakes, and contain all the jokes, stories, songs, and 
sketches, which he uttered, col » sung, or designed, 

during his sojourn there. It is to aon besides, a nar- 
rative of Sir Walter Scott's, ay wy By! Miss - 
worth’s, visit to the lakes, to the latter of whom 
—' has dedicated his 
the Press.—-Moral and Sacred Poetry, selected from 
the’ Works of the most admired Authors, Ancient and 

Modern.—A new work, in one volume, by ‘the Author of 

Headlong Hall, entitled the Misfortunes of Elphin. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, Vol. IV. Bvo. ga 
Journey from the Bank to Barnes, 12mo. 

Craigie’s Elements of Anatomy, 8vo. lés. ‘bds-—My Grand- 
father’s Farm, ts, bas Malcolm 56 owee I's Alexander Sel- 
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sami fees ai Nicos fa 
i 5 Te 
Gvo. 10s, bds.—Stewart's Discourses on Christian “Doc- 
trine, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bas. . 
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chronic inflammation, which is in fact pulmo- 
nary consumption; fourthly, that heat con- 


stantly prevents the inroad of pulmonary con-|5 
M 


sumption, that when it has actually commenced, 
heat suspends its progress, and that sometimes 
heat even leads to a perfect cure ; fifthly, that 
to whatever height it may have arrived, this 
malady is never contagious. 

Legal* Anecdote.—On the day of Lord El- 
don’s resignation of the great seal, a certain 
little lawyer, after expatiating, at a dinner 
party, on the public merits of that noble and 
earned person, proceeded to speak of his kind- 
ness and condescension towards the barristers 
of his court. ‘ To me,” added he, ** the loss 
is irreparable, for Lord Eldon alwa s behaved 
to me quite like a father.” es,” said 
Brougham, who was one of the company, ‘‘ I 
understand that he always treated you ak 
like a child 

Murder ‘and Sociability—An Irish news- 
paper of last week contains the following para- 
seems | graph :—“ On Thursday his Excellency the Lord | ,,. 
Lieutenant visited Carton, where he shot in the 
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Pitliis 


pocens on general Joudy, with frequent rain. 
xcept the 10th, dl yw juen 
On thes 9th, py ha ny f shower of rain, _ 
companied ening a tre thunder and a few 
flashes of lightning 
Rain fallen, 12 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude 51° 37’ 32’N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The poetical contributions from Taunton are declined. 
bi same answer to 2- 

e differ from the writer of the letter on the adultera- 
tion ‘tant, gud tallowe Fs et ee oe 
exists in the manufacture of —- materials to 
substituted for that wholesome article. 

We are not sure that we could do any blic good from 
«‘ the medical work offered.” the shoe 
pinches, pe ty em will probably be far more effica- 


CHARLES H. ADAmMa. 





Royal Society given in our last, where the name Dr. 
North occurs, we are informed it should be Dr. Nooth- 









‘ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


UTOMATA. Now open, at the Horse 
Bazar, King Street, and Baker Street, Portman 
nearly 2 vent Subfpcts, inciual anata 
'wenty ts, including le. 
bra usical ys Secale Aa Artist, Cina Dancer, 
and T hessteks Figure; also a magnificent Ci 
order of » together with rds, 
other Subjects of of 'Natarat History. The whole displa ing, by 
their exact imitations of Animated Nature, the w: | Pow- 
ers of Mechanism. 
from Eleven till Six. 


Admittance, 1s. 6¢d.—Children, 1s. 
N.B. The whole of the Exhibition for Sale; 3 also, several 
Self-acting and other Musical Instruments. 


HE LEVELS of the CITIES of LONDON 
and WESTMINSTER, and their Environs, to all the 

Mart of Buildings, Reservoirs, &c. above the ‘Trinity High-Water 
k of the River Thames; from actual Survey and Admeasure- 





By Mr. FREDERICK WOOD, of 28, Queen Street, Brompton 
and Mr. WILLIAM MOFFAT, 8, Middle Row, Knightsbridge, 
Lan ean 
To be had at Mr. J. Gardner’s, Map Seller, 163, — Street, 
on; and all the principal Bookseller: 
Price One Guisin, on a Sheet, 40 inches by 27 die. 





MUSIC. 


Pe pe Christmas Presents. 
he elegant and popular Work, 


Tea tastefully bound in a Volume, 


found a most acceptable as useful Present, 
er, or the of the 
onsists (together with some original Compositions,) 
be a - Cottentinn of the most favourite Pieces, Instrumental 
and » selected from the Works of Giuliani, Diabelli, Ca- 
nelli, Ser, and other eminent Composers ; the whole arranged and 
fies by C. Eulenstein. Prize One Guinea 

e oe Work may be had in single ‘Nambers, of which 

r the Set, unbound, 1 








oft this work, 
is sapee y to the Tipe Gazette of 29th March; 
the Harmonicon for June and July; the Weekly Times of 29th of 
June; the Atheneum, &c. &. &c. 

Published by Davis's, Bow-I M to His 
Majesty, 31, Coventry Street, os aor md “on an extensive 
Assortment of Guitars, manu pm, on a highly 
ePProved Principle, and other Musical fe Aacomges Me may always 


*,° Very taper Italian Strings for Harp, Guitar, 
Violin, Violoncello, &c. 








THs MUSICAL “BIJOU for 1829. 
Edited by F. H. BURNEY. 
Contents.—Vocal. 


The Music b, 
The HarpofOsian .. The Hitek Sephert. M. Re Buhoe 


I the Samshine — ce in}. H. Bayly. . .....0..T. ‘. Rawlings. 
b Src ge og piaten, gus .W. H. Bellamy ........C. E. Horn. 
tempt me t 
Jame right i bP. H. Barney ....i.....H. R. Bisnop. 


“kal “i R. Ryan «..6..s00+ees0ds Barnett. 


The Dream .. Mrs. C. B. Wilson.. ....SirJ. Stevenson 

When the Moon shine H.R.B 
bright— oe se eeecceceesevessccdos Me —— 

My ian do aeee eorcevccce cesses Low 

Pie me brim tobrim. ‘ ty Bail eocces «oeeG. H. ‘Rodwell. 

Will you come 


where 
the Sweet Brier grows Harry Stoe Van Dyk...,J. Barnett. 
My Emma, my Darling... The Ettrick Shepherd. .H. R. Bishop. 
Instrumental. 
MS. Waltz .... 


Mr. Bayly’s 
wever! "alan 


Waltz 









«reese» W. Holder. 





see teeee A Burrowes. 
Ais oly Variations se ceececee eel Valentine. 
juadri ube: ired Opera, 
i Muette di Portici, arranged by .....-. = “hn, Valentine. 


Prose and Poetical Artictes. 
reat ‘of sf Kienast Sowers « .J.R. Planché. 
Tae Craig's Fest... secceeeesBe Fitz Ball. 


- Mrs. Cornwell at De Wilson. 
The — se en ae - Sir Walter Scot ps my 





usica.. a Mesical Amateur. 
¢ whole Greneresed by poe | nt ly finished Lithogra ~ 
Engravings, from Drawings by H. Co: ighly ahd i Haghe, &c. 
Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square, London. 


Neen + nam a 











BOOKS IN THE PRESs. 
LE THERS from an EASTERN COLONY, 


in 18396 and 1 
jy a SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT. 

«* The tide at present runs strongly -in favour of almost _ 
. eed ced eve hy- h ae Sbable t 
may . without muc uiry into its ib) 
salts. Bishop Middleton wane probable ve 


ited for I. ™. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 








Next RS! will be published, in ) 


ISCOURSES on some IM] PORTANT 
PoINts. of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and DUTY. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER 81 STEWAR 


Printed fer Oli 
Geo b We burgh; and 


, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





The follow: 
[7 next Month, b » Rees, » Brown, 


\ | EMOIRS of ia ADMINISTRATION 


of the ht Hon. HENRY pain chiefly drawn 
from Family D — and i th Original Corre- 


y 





never publ: 
By the Rev. ARCHDEACON COXE. 
rae rey Portraits from Original Paintings in the 


A Rew | System of Geology, in which the 
Great Révolutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are Re- 
conciled at once to Medern Science and to Sacred History. By 
Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. Member of the Geol. and Astron. 
Societies of London, &c. &c. 


An Encyolopedia of Plants 5 comprising the 


Scientific Name, its Author 








Lig Be eo lished in the rse of the 





Navy. 
[ Mr. Colburn has the bi reps al ot he will will ge ¥ 
on the Ist of January, 1899, the First Num 


E UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
be ap oma monthly. 

While nearly every dification of art and 
science, of ethics and politics, pews he its periodical representa 
tive of more or less frequent recurrence, it appears a singular de. 
ficiency that the Military and Naval harvices, so important in 
their extent, duties, and attainments, should command no dis. 
tinct work o 
suitable a and convenient form. 

The La of the periodical wark here announced, has 











been projected, not only as a means of communication on pro- 
fessional yor between Jemen engagéd in the respective 
services, but as a book wherein the grander military and naval 
events of the age, individual narratives by officers now living, 





and biographical memoirs oe those who are deceased, tay be 





ori 

Synonym, French, German, Ee and Spanish Appellati 
&c. &é. The whole in English, illustrated with Pictorial Types 
on anew Frteclp le, with ings of one or more Species of 
every Genus inch uded in the Work The specific Characters by 
aw eminent Botanist, the Drawings for the Figures by Sowerby, 
— eae, Engravings on Wood by Branston. In | large vol. 8vo. 

osely printed, w with wi ards of Seven "Phousand Engravings on 
Weed, Edited py J. C. Loudon, F.L-.S. H.8. &c. 

The History of England during the Reigns 
of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. By Sharon Turner, 
F.A.S. R.A.S.L. 

The Second Volume of Dr. Arnott’s Ele-| ¢ 
ments of Physics, or Natural Philosophy Explained. 

Bibliographia Cantabrigiensia; or, Remarks 

the most valuable and curions Book Rarities in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Illustrated by Original Letters and Notes, 
Biographical, Literary, and Antiquarian. By the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
Year 1829. 

The Venetian Bracelet, and other Poems. 
By L. E. L. 


Lectures on Compiretive Anatomy. By Sir 
Everard Home, Bart. V.P. F.S.A. F.L.S. Vols. V- oA VI. 
with Engravings. 

Personal Narrative of Travels in Colombia. 
By Baron de Humboldt. From the Original French, by Helen 
Maria Williams. Vol. VII. 

E ixemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted 
to Modern 3 with I ive Details selected from 
Ancient ae and Observations _ the Farniture of the Tudor 
Period. By T. F. Hunt, Architec 

A Treatise on Diagnosis ; ; founded upon the 
iat, Oe mptoms, Morbid ‘Anatomy, and — Lae of Reme- 
dies. iy Marshall Hall, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 

ales of the Ware of our Times. By the 
Author of “ Recollecti e Pi la,” &e. & 
A Practical I Synopsis. of Cutaneous ‘Diseases, 

li to the of Dr. Willan, exhibiting a con- 
cise view of the nem 0 Symptoms, and the Meth od of Tre at- 
ment. By Thomas Lye -D. F.L.8. A new 7 by 
A. T. Thomson, M. “ F.L.S. Professor of Materia Medica in the 
University of Londen 
An Essay on the Operation of Poison upon 
the Living Body. By J. Morgan, Surgeon of Guy’s Hospital, and 
Themas Addison, M.D. Assistant-Physician of Guy's Hospital. 
The Edinburgh Gazetteer ; or, Geographical 

al of the Countri 

dev. of tnd Wott, "Net edicioa poteagea iscsi, Comnteion 
The History of Ballinabee and Clinkataboo, 
two The H discovered Islands of the Pacific. 18mo. 

e History of the Rise and Progress of the 
Mahomedan Power in India, from its Commencement in the 
Year 1000 till 1620. Translated tenant-Colonel John 
Briggs, late Resident at Satara, from the original Persian of 
Mahomed Kasim Astrabady, entitled Ferishtx. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Gentiemen who wish to the work, are requested to send 
free soa to the Pabiishers, as a very limited number of Copies 


Select Views in Greece. By H. W. Wil. 

Hams, Part XII. (to complete the Work, ontaining 

splendid toration of the who! si by ane > Cockerell, 

on a larger scale than any of the other Engravings. 

An Introduction to Entomology ; or, 

ments of the Natural History of Insects. Bi Watliam Kirby, 

M.A. F.R.S. and L.8. and Wil Nem Spence, Heq. -L.S. New 

edit. 4 thick vols. 8vo. with Plates and Portraits of the Authors. 
The English Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, 

—— io gs ident of the Lin. Soc. &c. A new edition, is 

The Gardener’s Magazine. Vol, IV. 

The Magazine of Natural History, Vol. I. 

The London Medical Gazette. Vot. HH. 


Picturesque Antiquities of the English Ci- 
ties. By John Britton. No. II. containing Pescri; Th Accounts 
of the Cities of York and Lincotn, with Eight Engravings on 
Wood, of Antiquarian Objects in those Cities; also Nine Engrav- 
ings by Le Keux, Varral, and Redaway. 

The Cabinet Cyel ia, conducted by the 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, LL.D. F.R.S. L. and B. Préfessor of 
Natural Philosophy and ‘Astronomy in the University of London, 


c. &c. assisted by numerous eminent literary and scientific Cha- 
racters. To be 7 in monthly vols. 














ext week will lished, in 1 vol, 12me. 

OUNSE LS for the SANCTUARY and 
for CIVIL Li eB: 3 ors Discourses to Various Classes in 

the Church and in the 

By HENRY BEL FRAGE, D. 

This volume is printed uniformly with the Authoe’ 's “ Monitor 
to Families,” “ Digoourses to the Young,” and “ Discourses to 
the Aged ;” and is intended to complete his Series of Itustrations 
of Christian oti in its application to the various spheres 


and pe 
ted for hy ig and Ret 











the record 
of these events, and these perkonal histories, carmot but be of the 
greatest value; while to the public at large, they will afford sub. 
jects of the moSt exciting —-. 

But deeply pooemee Ro even instructive; as these narra. 
tives must be, they w ‘orm but a portion of the intended work. 
We have already spoken of its being a medium for the ———— 
ence of officers; to which we may add, that it will form a 
manent ch cle of the p of courts martial, and the 
pn ere as regards ‘naval and “military affairs; that it will 
contain and new plans relative to - 
vee scientific parts of the professi such as fe 

ineering, navigation, and tactics in eral ; and that one of the 
fain departments of the Journal wil consist of a review of pub- 
lications connected with the army 

It is customary, with the advent as a riodical, to adver. 
tise the principles on which it will be conducted; and we may 
here state briefly, that the objects which we shall pie g | a 
and anxiously in view, will be the inculcatio i (od 
even-handed discipline, the bond - ring all a 
—the i and ieee and payal informa- 
tion,—the promotion of high- ornded I loyalty and love of country, 
—the encouragement of fofty feeling and henourable ambition, 
and the excitement of vcohesional and literary emulation. 

The work will be conducted by an Officer of His Majesty's ser- 
vice, who has already insured the effective co-operation of gentle- 
mén of high rank, not only in the united services, but in society 
and literary fame. 

Gentlemen desirous of addressing the Editor, are requested ta 
forward their Communications, to the cate of the Publisher, Mr, 
Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 

















In the course of the present month will be > param 
in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait by 


HE LIFE and TIMES of WILLIAM 
LAUD, D.D. Lord Romeiaes foe oS ag 
By JOHN PARKE 
Printing for C. and J. Rivington, 8 Rieke Cinrchyar, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Tales of a Sreneerre Second Series. 
In 3 vols. 18mo. with Bi wings, 10s. 6d. a Second Series of 
ALES of a GRANDFATHER; being 
Stories taken from ry? Vente of Scotland, (from the 
Accession of James the First Regine to 7g Union of the 
Kingdoms). By Sir WALTER SCOTT, B 
inted for Cadell -” Co. Sdtaburgh 5 dom v Simpkin and 
Marshall, Lendon 


Of whom may be had, 
1. Tales of a Grandfather, First Series, a 
new edition, 6 vols. 10s. 6d. 4 : 
2. St. Valentine’s Day; or, the Fair Maid 
of Perth, by the putes of Waverley, forming the Second Series 
of th 2d edition, 3 vols. 14. lis. 6d. 
3. Chronicles of the Canongate, by the Au- 
thor of Waverley, ist Series, 2d edition, 2 vols. l/. ls. 
4. The *s Oracle, a new edition, 7s. 6d. 
« We consider the ‘ eek’ 's Oracle’ as the ne = plus ultra of the 
science of good ore Review’, Dec. 1821. 











Bampton Lecture for 1828. 
In 8vo. price 8s. in boards, 


HE RELIGIOUS NECESSITY of the 
REFORMATION ASSERTED, and the extent to which 
was carried in the Church of Bngland Vindicated, in Sight 

, Path ong preached before the University of Megs in the Ye ear 
1988, at the Leeture a y the late Rev. John Bampton, 
M.A, y a4 of Salisbur: 
By THOMAS HORNE, B.D. 
Rector of St. Katharine Coleman, and formerly Stndent of 
Cbrist Church. 
Oxford : Printed for J. Parker; and ©. and J. Rivington, London. 





In 12mo. 7s. boards, 

=< 

MY GRANDFATHER’S FARM; or, 
Pictures of Rural Life. 

Contents: The Schoolboy—The Farm—The Fireside—The 
Playmates—The ag oe see lg Old Castle—The Bell-Tree— 
The Seashore—The Flitting—The Rocking—The Trial—The 
Soldier— The Step-daughter—The Egg Gatherer—The Pastor— 
The Widows—The Angler—The Lovers—Consumption—The 
Vow—The Departure—The Return. 

Printed for a and Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London. 


In 8vo. price 6s. in wis 

HE RELIEF of the JEWISH PEOPLE, 

and of the MOST EMINENT GENTILE PHILO- 
SOPHERS, more especially PLATO and pong vo tetedern! ina 
Future State briefly inte 
some of the jeading. Principles contatied os Bishop fo ca 
Divine Legation of Moses; in a Discoirse preac! the 
University of gad at St. Mary’s, March 30, 1828. With "Notes 


and an A 
Beem MILLS, D.D. Fellow of Magdalen College. 











‘Geo. B . a and 


Oshea. pointed for J. Parker; and C. and J. Rivington, 
London. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Eigh lates, 1J. ls. 
HE PICTURE OF ‘SCOTLAND. 
By R. CHAMBERS, 
Author of “« ‘Traditions of Edinburgh,” 2 vols. 12s. 
a Yate History of Scotland, Vol. I. &vo. 
‘ol. TI. will Seals nate weeks. To be pleted in 


799 





S ELECTIONS ‘trom SHAKSPEARE. 
Ry BENJAMIN) OAKLEY, Bsq- 
Printed for is an, me, Brown, and Green, Pater- 


peetet Row fi ornhill ; Black Young, and 
Young, Ye ork '§ Street, gy oy and may be had of all 





*"M‘Culloch’s Political Economy, 8vo. 12s. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with large Addi- 
tions by M‘Culloch, 4 vols. 8vo. @/. 122. 6d. 


me s Philosophical Works, 4 vols: 8vo. 
* Dupin’ 's Mathematics applied to the Useful 


and Fine Arts, by Birkbeck, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Watts’ Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to. 
(price 114. 11s.) for a limited time at 61. 6s. 
rinted for illiam Tait, Faepare™ and Longman and Co. 
on: 





ROWN’S s ‘PHILOSOPHY of the MIND, 
2d edition, 4 véls. 8vo. 21. 12s. 6d. 
« An inestimable Book.”—Dr. Parr. 

Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind, with the 
addition of a Portrait, 4. Biographical Memoir by Welsh, anda 
full Index, in 1 large vol. 8vo, beautifully printed, 1/. 1s. 

Brown’s Physiology of the Mind, 8vo. 8s. 

Brown’s Poetical Works, 4 vols. ‘fep. 1d. 8s 

Printed for William Tait, pars and Longman and Co. 





PEECHES sain. ‘the ‘ROM AN CATHO- 
LIC C LATO. delivered in Parliament by CHARLES 

LORD COLCHESTER, in the House of Commons when Speaker, 
and subsequently in the House of Peers. With preliminary Ob- 
servations upon tlié present State of the Roman Catholic Ques- 


tion. 
Printed for John Hatch 


Ail): 





d and Son, Pi 





Published at Hailes’s J og cabreaye 168, Piccadilly, 


opposite 
HE JUVENILE oe SORGET-ME-NOT ; 
a Christmas and New Year's Gift, or Birthday Present 
for the Year tna with Sixteen Embellishments, half-bound in 


Morocce, pri: R 
Evenin sof Mental Recreation, by the Au- 
thor of the ** Rival Crusoes,” &c. 12rno. half-bound, 4s. 6d. 
Calisthenic Exercises, ——, for the pi 
vate Tuition of Young Ladies, Fi- 
gutes. Bvo. 6s. 


ORD BYRON’S WORKS. 
A néw and beautiful + ag with /ortrait and Plates. 
4 pocket vols. — price only 18s. 
John Martay, Albemarle Steet. 











Just published, by Henry Colburn, Sow Butlin on Stacet. 
re Henry Cama, Ng F 
ORTUG ‘A L in 1828. Comprising 
Sketches of the State of Private Fe J and of Rel: 
in that Mies: 8 “— Don me Vigo, © Narrative o' the 
Author’s Resi: there, and end ion and Trial as a 


State Prison 
By WILLIAM youne, Esq. H.P. British Service. 
And in a few days, 
By James 
reeve.” In 


2. Letters from the /Zgean. 
Emerson, Esq. one of edie Authors da Pistine'st 
8 vols: post Bra. 

« The island-gemmed Atgean.”—Byron. 

3. The Ellis Cortespondence, edited by the 
Hon. George Agar Ellis. 2 vols*8vo. with a Portrait: 

4. Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, late Bishop of 
Pistoia and Prato, Refofmér of Catholicism in Tuscany, during 

Cc from the Autograph MSS. of 

the Letters of other distinguished Persons of 

times. By M. de Potter. aaa by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
In 5 Vols, 8¥o. with Portrait, 

5. Buckingham’s "travels i in Assyria, Media, 


and Persia. ne 4to. with numerous Engraving, 31. 8s. 





8. 12mo. price 7. 
ILLAGE "SERMONS, on Personal and 
Reletize | Dutie e Sacraments 
y WILLIAM BISHOP) M.A. 
Oxford: Seedy ator J . Parker; and C. and J. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, znd Waterloo Place, London. 





Price 5s. 
LECTURE on the PHYSIOLOGY ana 


OOLOGY of the EAR in MAN and ANIMALS, as 


defiveret's at the Royal Institution of G: 
By J. HARRISON CURTIS, Ba. M.R.I. 
Surgeéon-Aurist to the | King. 
Printed for Longman, Ley Orme, Brown, and Green. 


e press, 
An Essay on the. Deaf arid Dumb, shewing 
the Advantages of Medical Treatment in early Infancy; with 
Observations on Congenital Deafness. 


t Britain. 





8vo. with a 
HE ELLIS ¢ GORRESBONDENCE, $ or, 
Lettets addressed to John Ellis, Esq. Secretary to the 
Commissioners of His Majesty's ‘Revenue ~ Tetand, duri 
irs 1684, 1687, ard 1688; 
ution, and fastrative of the Hiseory and Man- 
nert of thove : rae Edited from the Originals, with Notes 


Printed Palsy SELF a Burlington Street 


the 








. “The judgment of the selector has made it a rope of pears, a 
treasury of gems, or, shall we net rather say, with ce to 
the divine genius of the original, a galaxy of thick-st and 
brilliant stats, which’ delight the sight and soul.”— ary 
Gazette, March 8, 1828. 

** It is a volume that particularly appeals to the lounging 
student, who, too neg! ligent to ugh the voluminous 
8 to arrive at them by a 
short cut. He will find the present selection blazing all over 

with the en ro of talent, he eg a highly valuable 








»M 

His catiiaslenan for his author is quite delightful: and he 
has shewn his minute and extensive acquaintance with his won- 
derful works, by the great judgment and delicacy with which 
the specimens are chosen. The book is dedicated, in a spirit of 
kindred admiration, to Mrs. Siddons.”—London Weekly Review, 
March 15. 

“It consists of a series of specimens from the plays of Shak- 
speare, selected with tact and delicacy, discovering an acquaint- 
ance with the works of the poet équally extensive and exact.” 
—Nem Monthly Magazine, May 1828. 

“He has descended into the Shakspeare mine, Sa the rich- 

est and the rarest of the gems he has made on —s undebased 
by impurities, unclouded by incr led with 
meaner minerals.”’—Gentleman's Magazine, } 1828. 





Published by J. B. Nichols and Rea, =a Pustiemneas Street, 
price U. 7s. the Fifth V: 
LLUSTRATIONS of the “LITERARY 
HISTORY of the EIGHTBENTH CENTURY; con- 
sisting of Authentic i qmvolte vs 
Persms; and intended 4s a 
By JOHN NIC 
‘This volume is embellished with Portraits of Joseph Guiston, 
; Rev. Dr. Courayer; Rev. Francis Peck; Rev. 
Crof:; Hon. Daines Barri: ; Bishop B y. Jobn 
Prie; bem Steevens, Esq.; and Joouph Tab, Eaq. It 
g other interesting articles, Memoirs of J 
Goalston, ‘iat i Edward Pearson, D. va Rev. H 
and Newcastle Schoolmasters; Rev. Sir Hexbert Croft; 
deacon Jefferson ; Mr. Malone; Mr. Sa Boswell, jun. ; sed 
Ho. Wm. Windham; Bishop Parsons; 
Rer. J. B. Blakeway; Mr. Pinkerton; Dr. Milner, &c. &&c.: 
with much curjous Correspondence, as well of those individnais 
as of the hictgrion Carte, Sir John Fenn, Dr. Priestley, Geo. Stee- 
veas, Rev. J. Price, Mr. Astle, the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
Dr. Hoadly-Ashe, and many others. 
The Four preceding Volumes may be had, 
ce 978. eac’ 
"eaten a =~ also be had, com ellen in 4 vols. 8vo. price 21, 94. 
Literary and Misce janeous Memoirs. By 
Joseph Cradock, Esq. M.A. 

These volumes contain a Brief iemoi of se Author, by J. B. 
Nichels, F.S.A. iy jous - 
dotes of almost every distinguished Political, Literary, and 
trical Character of the Eight teenth Century, with —— of their 
Correspondence—Travels in France h ous to the 


reh- 








e 2d edition, price 7s. 6d. 
UNIVERSAL PRAYER: DEATH; 
a es of HEAVEN, and a Vision of HELL. 
ROBERT MONTGOME 
wad and a and will 
the fame so joie deserved | by its 4 ot Literary 


“It is a 
much ex! 
Gazette. 

Also, by the same Author, the 7th edition, price 7s. 6d. of 
The Omnipresence of the Deity. 
Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. _ 








In 8vo. price 74. 6d. boards, 
HRISTIANITY, PROTESTANTISM, 
and POPERY, COMPARED and CONTRASTED; 
shewing the whole Doctrine of the Romish Church, as taught at 
the present day, and the Scriptural Authority to which it is op- 
Pores also, the Origin of every Invention of that Church which 
troduced, with the Means etnployed at the Refor- 
mation to establish the Protestant Religion on the firm basis of 
Primitive Christianity. Dedicated to the Reformed aad Romish 
Clergy and Laity of the United Kingdom. 
Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Strect. 





ost Bvo. price 8s. 6d 


HE WANDERER'S LEGACY; a Col- 
lection of Poems, on various Subjects, 
By CATHARINE GRACE GODWIN, (late C. G. Garnett.) 
Dedicated, by permission, to Ww. Wordsworth, Esq. 
“« In addition to spi of i of dic- 
tion, beauty and variety of imagery, and rare felicity = har- 
mony of versification, the volume is imbued with a 
thought and a strength of feelingywhich indicate a nied ofa 
very superior order.” —Lilerary Gazette. 
Samuel Maunder, Bid Newgate Street. 


HURCHY ARD “GLEANINGS and 
EPIGRAMMATICSCRAPS; being a Collection of 
Remarkable Epitaphs and Eyigrams, Ancient and Modern, Fo- 
reign and a Serious md Facetious. 
" ‘ WILLIAM PULLEYN. ae 
% 2 cetles ” Cantabrigi enses; consisting of 
Anecdotes, Smart Sayings, Satirics, Essays, &c. &c. relating to 
celebrated Cantabs. Price 5s. 
Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 











post 8vo. price 8s, 6d. 
HAT Is" "LUXURY ? To which 


added, a eae: of Thor and other N 
*" By a LAY OBSERVE gt 


Tn eiyaromgiquay ivdeixvuco ey aie THY Bom 
AvrtAuay cay subus adavigomtvwy..—Isocrates ad Nicolem. 
Samuel Maunder, 10, Newgate Street. 


is 





With ETON » price 
ONVERSATIONS pia ‘GEOLOGY ; 
containing a Familiar Expl 
and Wernerian Systems, the Mosaic Geolem,, on tee by 
Mr. Granville 1 Penn, and the late erp ha of Professor Buck- 
land, H Dr. TS. 
Samuel Maunder, 10, ‘Newgate Street. 











Elegant Presents of Real U: 


HE LITTLE LEXICON; se, “ Multum 


in Parvo” of the English a uage; forming the most 
valuable Literary Curiosity ever pub’ ished. yal 72mo. price 
3 6d. id; morocco gil it, 78. 6d.; marocco 

tuck, 88.5 morocco lock, 98. , 

«« If this volume is small enough to be called a toy, (for it is 
about the length of the ‘forefinger of an alderman’), it is well 
enough done to be thought a very usefal abridgment of Dr. John- 
son’s great Dictionary.’’—Literary Gazette. 


2. The Standard Miniature English Dic- 


tionary; beautifully printed in square 36mo. an ig co- 


French Revol d with original and rama Plans 
f the River Garonne and the Royal Canal of ed 
rints of several of Mr. Cradock’s Tracts and Plays, with the 
Autograph of Voltaire. 





Hermes Britannicus. 


In 8vo. price 8s. 
DISSERTATION onthe CELTIC 
DEITY TEUTATES, the MERCURIUS of wae ee 
in further Proof and Corroboration of the Origin and 
4 ~~ at Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire ; being a Su 
Dissertation on the same Deity in the Parochial 
Bremhiil. 
By.the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, M.A. M.R.S.L. 
« Deum cmaaiant Mercurium colunt: hujus sunt plurime simu- 
lacra: hunc omnium inventorem artiam ferunt, hunc Mle 
atque itinerum ducem; hunc ad qumstus unis merca‘ 
rasque habere vim maximam arbitrantur. Post hunc, » Apolli 
nem, et Martem, et Jovem, et Mineryam.”—Cesar, lib. vi. 
Printed for J. B. Nichols and Son, Parliament Street 
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Virgil's First Eneid, 2d edition. 
Parsing Lessons to ditto. 
Cesar’s Britain, 2d edition. 
Greek and English. 
Homer’s First Iliad, "Bd edition. 
. Parsing Lessons to ditto. 
. Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
. Anacreon. 


The London Latin ‘Grammar; 2d edition, 
with Additions, price 8s. bound. 
ndon Greek Grammar in the press. 
Printed for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower Street, Bookseller 
and Publisher to the University of London; and sold by James 
epcan, 3, Paternoster Row ; d. A. Hessey, Fleet Street; and 
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sess looks, in various brariches of Eiepmare and the Sciences, 
fm the French, Italian, Spanish, and P. 

As one it advantage to our Subscribers, we bad 3 t ao. 
that our tock k contains near Three Quarters of «tan 
which will be constantly at their command. 
are daily adding by Purchases in te 
tions from all Parts of Europe. To sa: 
scribers of the First Class will have 
Foreign Works in the Library, Is only to 
will be entitled to the perusal of every new Work of im 
published on the Continent. 

DULAU and CO. 


The circulating Library will commence on the 1st Jan. 1829. 
Cards, with Terms of Subscription, to be had as above. 


KENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPA. 
NISH, kee. CIRCULATING LIBRARY, exchucivily 
devoted to Foreign Literature, by BOOSEY — SONS, Foteign 
~— English Booksellers, 4, age Street, Ci 
Class IIf, 3%. 38. the Year; 2. 9s. the Ha hyenr ; or 1. 54. pér 
arter, ye tp mag in Town, or Eight in the Country. 
Class IV. . the Year; 1, 58. the Half-year; or 16s. per 
Gueskee, Teo: Vetunal in Town, or Four in the Coun’ 
For a larger number of Volumes, see Terms and Regulations, 
to be had gratis. Catalogue, price Be. 
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RARY SOUVENIR. ears Wallis, J. C. Kdwards, Portbury, and other eininent vers.’ ‘The Subjects are from the pen- 
Y Nene LITERS RY Cc ¥ 1825, 1826, | Ti cils of a large proportion of most distinguished of the day; and include many Pies 
1897, 1888, Edited by ALARI a wat tures of grest end deserved ce lebrty. 
ec rae tt ano ine eogering whe seotaally ptetaiens. 3 See darn? Deprstenent of ) Works 1 te caticie te semen en it Sncbitee Oniaieal 
many of uave poe. Tales, Sketches, Poems, from @ greater number distinguished Writers than any similar 
pres tanya the Tae ‘ Heblaseas Holle, Gostail: Gantyees So, Work: among others, from the pens 6 
Sir Walter Scott Allan Cunningham FP. L. Gow: C. A. Elton ; W. and M. Howitt ; 
Campbell ii Landen Hood ” J. H. Wiffen Evans Eyre Crowe 
8. ‘F.. Colestage Lord Byron The Author of * Gilbert Earle” The Rev. Thomas Dale N.T.C 
Washington Irving The Rev. W. Lisle Bewles The Author of « like it” T. K. H 2 John Bowring 
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James Mon ery C, R. Matarin The Author of « Petham” Mrs. Job Matcolm 
t Miss Bowles The Author of “Recollections of the D. M. Tisir (Delta) . Mi 
omen Ae Bi Sate alfa eget Nee Pinta i fan Om 
i: et 0 " 
John Galt Jobn Clare The Author of “ Selwyn” The Rev. Cc. z. Colton The Author of the Lovers’ Quarrel” 
Barry Cornwall Lord John Russell Thomas Doubleday The Rev. R. Poiwhele Alaric A. Watts. 
Large Paper. . Lad. 
A few Sets of the ** Literary Sou en Yond en ote i the “* Literary Proofs for 1887,imperial4to. . e 11 
tn Yds to 160 . Tey yen 4 on Indi ja i taper er (orignaly selected selected by by the Bai Ditto uf dite beore . 3 ° eae er v3 
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The “ ee im if apne monpareatz, is Ise poherk rest, each. As two ws *,*% With chocnengtion, Ape agee | ave Covis of the hd Povsehen As 4 by oan Copies of 
these volumes are y nol ever persons which ‘wenty- Copies er 
wish to complete thelr Sets of the Work are recommended to de Y coulda. - of which pat 108. ach, no Proohs fs before Letters were taken of the Illustrations for Tees and 
sett ns 1296. 
Com: Sets of Proof Impressions Trent (from 1095 of the Ill 1. a. d.| A variety of Proofs before and after Léijers (warranted to be the earliest Impressions of 
ae bed Souvenir,” ( od a to isi inclusi eee asesbegtions 7 10 0| Plates), eo as prints, (many of them véry y Tegeunione), are also on sale at the following 
Jilustretions of the “ Literary 8 for 1626 (i India paper) . “11 6| prices:— 


ILLUSTRATIONS to the LITERARY SOUVENIR, for 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
be I. I. 4. L.—Imperial India Proofs after Letters. O. I.—Octavo India. P.—Prints. 
The Price of Proofs before Letters is double that of I. I. Proofs after Letters. 
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